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ON ABORIGINAL RELIGION 
\V. THE DEsIGN-PLANS OF MYTHLESS RITES 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


(1) INTRODUCTION 

N my analysis of the rite of the bullroarer among the Murinbata it was possible 

to describe the myth of Mutjingga, The Old Woman, as the myth of that rite 
because of the demonstrable connection between them.! The present article will 
deal with two important rites—those of circumcision and burial—which are not and, 
as far as I could discover, were not in the past associated with myths in that way. 
All that can be said is that they have a certain ‘‘ support ’’ from the general system 
of beliefs, but not arranged into a story-form, that is, systematically. The object 
of the article is to extract and analyse the structures of the rites to discover the extent 
to which their design-plans resemble or differ from those dealt with in the previous 
articles in this series. I propose at the same time to look for a possible congruence 
with the design-plan of yet another myth—that of Kukpi, The Snake Woman— 
which resembles that of the myth of The Rainbow Serpent in having no apparent 
connection with any rite. By those means I hope to be able to show that there is 
substantial support for my view that the ritual culture of the Murinbata is built to a 
paradigm persisting through great external differences, and between things in no 
apparent connection. 

The study of aboriginal religion inevitably has been much affected by theories 
about religion. Much that has been written reads as though the leading motive had 
been to vindicate, even to expand, some general formula, e.g. that of Tylor, Frazer, 
Durkheim or Freud. My approach has been to try, as far as possible, to let Murinbata 
religion exhibit itself. That is not to say I make a pretence of letting the facts ‘‘ speak 
for themselves.” Without construction and interpretation they would not be 
meaningful. But I have sought to keep as close as I could to the principle stated by 


i See ‘“‘ On Aboriginal Religion. II. Sacramentalism, Rite and Myth,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXX, 
No. 4. 
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Durkheim, although in another connection : ‘‘ to know what the division of labour is 
objectively it is not enough to develop the contents of the idea we have of it, but we 
must treat it as an objective fact, observe, compare ; and we shall see that the result of 
these observations often differs fromm the one its intimate meaning suggests to us.?”’ 
One of my objects has been to show that the objective facts of aboriginal religion can 
be observed and compared from a fresh point of view, and that to do so reveals many 
unappreciated facts and similarities which, on the one hand, make imperative a 
revision of the “ intimate meaning ”’ we have held of aboriginal religion and, on the 
other, provide an empirical basis on which to do so. 


(2) CIRCUMCISION AT PUBERTY 


The Murinbata tradition recognized three distinctive styles in which a boy 
might be initiated by circumcision at puberty. He was referred to by the name of 
the style followed at his initiation, so that he might be called y1-wayga, yi-manbaygot, 
or 41-naitpan (yi=penis).* The particular name-style was determined by the region 
to which he was taken for isolation during the preliminary phase of the rite; if ina 
northerly direction, the wayga style was followed ; east or north-east, the manbaygot 
style ; south or south-east, the naitpan style. The differences between wayga and 
manbaygoi amounted to little more than a few minor variations of songs, dances and 
ritual patterns: the fundamental plans of the rites were the same. The naztpan 
was the most elaborate and, as spectacle, the most impressive. It had four distinctive 
features. (i) On the night before his circumcision, a neophyte’s escorts—‘“ those 
with the penis ’—performed a fire dance (mindifrint) which (ii) females and young 
boys were forbidden to see. (iii) The dancers were covered with feathers or down 
stuck to their bodies by blood drawn from left-handed men (kadu takunbe). (iv) The 
only musical instruments used were boomerangs, brought into play as tapping-sticks. 
I could see no other important differences. 


If, as sometimes happened, relations with neighbouring tribes were too strained 
and the dangers of a boy’s being abroad too great, or if his escorts were unable to 
persuade other tribesmen to return with them, a very truncated ceremony might be 
held, and boys—a very small minority—circumcised under those conditions were 
referred to as 91-mulun (lit. “‘ person,” “leaves” or “‘ shadow”’). The mulun could 
scarcely be called a style, but the three others are reputed to be very ancient and to 
have been “ level ’”—of equal importance—in the tradition. Of 23 instances of which 
I was able to obtain information for the decade 1935-45, 4 had been in the wayga 
style, 7 manbaygoi, 10 naitpan and 2 mulun. 


2 The Division of Labour in Society, p. 46 (1947 ed.). 

3 In Murinbata usage the word wangga is the name of the initiatory style as well as the name 
of the associated dance and song. It has no other determinable meaning, but is somehow linked 
with the Daly River region. No doubt it may be connected with the name of the Ngolok-Wanggar 
(Mulluk-Mulluk, Malak-Malak) tribe on that river. On the other hand, manbanggoi is probably 
a contraction of maiyen panggoi, lit. ‘‘ road,’’ ‘‘ long,’”’ but the song and dance that go with it are 
named lirga. The name naitpan is probably a variant of the adjective naitpar, ‘‘ distant.’’ That 
style of initiation goes with the mindirrini song and dance, which are identical with the dingiri 
of the Nangiomeri (Nangiwumiri) and the kudjingga of the Djamindjung (Murinyuwen). 
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Murinbata men professed that the rite of circumcision was of small importance 
in comparison with that of the bullroarer. The occasions on which I saw performances 
of the rite seemed to me to belie them. The numbers of people concerned, the public 
excitement, and the conjunction with trade and fighting all made for a notable 
occasion. A comparison is, in one sense, mistaken in that the circumcision and 
bullroarer rites belonged to different families. At the first, the highest secular values 
were expressed ; at the second, the highest religious values; the two scales were 
incommensurable. As I put the matter in an earlier article, one rite ‘‘ made a man ”’ ; 
the other made “‘a man of mystical understanding.” 

The traditional circumcisions ceased at Port Keats about the middle 1940's. 
The local missionary, alarmed by a supposed risk to life or well-being from loss of 
blood and septicemia,‘ persuaded the elders to let him perform the operation on 
several boys. Soon afterwards, a hospital was established at the mission. It then 
became customary to have infant males circumcised by a trained sister. The 
traditional institution lapsed. The elders put up no great resistance and the youths, 
one need scarcely add, were in favour of the change. 

Effects on the social personality of young adult males began to be noticeable 
within a decade. Many older men spoke feelingly about the indiscipline of the new 
generation, the disrespect shown towards authority—European as well as aboriginal— 
and the lack of interest in old custom, arguing that all were due to the same cause. 
I heard many discussions on the desirability of starting the institution anew, but all 
foundered on the fact that there were no longer any young uncircumcised males ! 
The mission was held to have “ spoiled everything,’ but, in fact, for a good many 
years increasing difficulty had been experienced in organizing the ceremonies. Many 
circumstances were involved. A brief explanation may be offered.® 

After the 1870's all the tribes in the region bounded by the Daly and Victoria 
Rivers began to be upset in manifold ways by the arrival and spread of European 
settlement. Distance from the centres of development in itself gave no protection. 
The external structure of every tribe—its necessary dependence on others, often at 
several removes, in matters of marriage, trade and ceremony—ensured that contact 
with aliens anywhere would have quick repercussions everywhere in the region over 
which equities in rem, in personam and in animum were connected. Since, in practice, 
in spite of reports to the contrary, those equities always had an inter-tribal aspect, 
the network of relations was disturbed hundreds of miles away from the nearest 
European. There were of course spiritual and psychological correlates of the social 
upsets. They all disposed far-outlying clans and tribes to move into the cattle 
stations, mining camps and mission settlements to protect their interests, to obtain 
European goods, and to seek adventure. Before long disease, conflict with Europeans, 


4 As far as I could discover no fatalities attributable to circumcision had occurred, but 
aboriginal testimony on the matter is unreliable since the death of a boy in such circumstances 
would probably be attributed to a breach of taboo or to sorcery. 

5 For other comments, see my Presidential Address to Section F, A.N.Z.A.A.S., 1958 (“‘ Con- 
tinuity and Change Among the Aborigines ’’), The Australian Journal of Science, Vol. 21, No. 5a, 
and ‘‘ Durmugam: A Nangiomeri,” in In The Company of Man, ed. Joseph B. Casegrande, 1960. 
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and murderous intercourse with other tribes that hitherto had been kept at a certain 
distance, led to heavy depopulation. Many men and women took casual or semi- 
permanent jobs. Others, with claims on those at work, stayed close by to share the 
earnings. As the several causes compounded, there was a slow falling away from the 
old ritual calendar. The numbers free and willing to go to distant ceremonies 
dwindled. The impulse to hold ceremonies near at hand weakened with the scarcity 
of foreign visitors. Some rites simply lapsed, especially those connected with the 
bullroarer and with the burial of notable men, both of which required all the segments 
of ceremonial importance to be well represented. Others were shortened or held 
in token. A process that began first amongst the depopulated tribes and those 
drawn far from home eventually spread to those less disturbed and more numerous. 
A special effort seems to have been made to conserve the circumcision ceremonies, 
especially where any considerable number of aborigines survived or tribal remnants 
made common cause. The close relation between those ceremonies and inter-clan 
and inter-tribal trade may have had much to do with that fact. At Port Keats, over 
the decade preceding the establishment of the mission in 1935, there was undoubtedly 
a considerable disturbance of the ritual calendar, even when the nearest Europeans 
were more than 100 miles away. For several reasons—in part perhaps because of 
the decimation of tribes to the north but mainly, I think, because of the higher 
appeal of the culture of tribes to the south—the Murinbata had come increasingly 
under the influence of tribes then congregating on the Victoria River. Hence the 
greater frequency of the naitpan style. But there too an analysis showed case after 
case of truncation or defect of procedure. An indication of the growing difficulty 
of following out any style in a fully-fledged way could be found in the nicknames 
of a number of men. There were several called Kadu Kungini (“‘ people of the 
evening ’’) because circumstances had required the rite to be held after working hours. 
Two were called Ngurugun (‘‘ darkness, without fire ’’) to signify that no one had 
bothered to instruct them to hold fire-sticks under each arm after circumcision. 
Another was called Wuma, a contraction of wungumayt, to signify that he had been 
manayga malakumbara, without a party of escorts on his return from isolation before 
circumcision. There were several Ngi-Mulun. And I met one called Peme after 
the name of a sharp-edged leaf on which he had accidentally cut his prepuce ; his 
father had fully circumcised him without further ado, and had withheld him from 
the rite. 

The primary features of the pubic rite may now be stated briefly. Except for 
the statements contained in square brackets the facts set out are matters of my own 
direct obcervation. 

(x) When a boy reached puberty, and began to show the sexuality, waywardness 
and egotism of that state, the initiative to ‘‘ make him a man” might be taken by 
one or more of several classes of men: a senior agnate such as his own father, one of 
his father’s clan brothers, or a father’s father, or a more distant relation of that class ; 
or one of the class of mother’s brothers ; or a male affine, especially one standing in 
the relation of wife’s brother. Evidently no particular importance attached to the 
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matter, but of course only an older and fully initiated man could appropriately put 
his opinion forward. Importance lay, rather, in being given by a boy’s father the 
function of becoming malakumbara,® he who was to “ pull”’ or “ lead by the arm ”’ ; 
that is, take a boy away from his clan prior to circumcision. That function was 
thought to belong most properly to a naygun (wife’s brother) ; if possible he should 
be a brother of the girl to whom a boy was already betrothed but, failing him, one 
of that class. Up to a point, the choice lay with a boy’s father or, failing him, with 
one or more of his patrikin; but the range of choice was restricted. That, as 
Durkheim said, was ‘‘ withdrawn from individual discretion.’’ In most cases the 
decision would have been made years before ; and it might have become well known, 
or kept a private matter. The actual rite was very much a public affair ; the pre- 
liminaries were thought of—within the limits mentioned—as a father’s own concern. 
He might say as much or as little about them as he pleased. But | recorded cases of 
men suggesting themselves as malakumbara only to be told by a father: ‘ this boy 
does not belong to you; his man is there ’’—pointing in the direction of another 
clan—‘‘ and he will come up for him.” 


There was a certain advantage, material and social, in being malakumbara, 
but it scarcely compensated for the time, effort and outlay involved; I seriously 
doubt if it were a leading, even an important motive. The function has to be 
interpreted in the light of two contexts—men’s esthetic enjoyment of ceremony, and 
their mature sense of social responsibility. To be fully understandable, both need 
detailed reference to the place in Murinbata life of the patrilineal moieties, Kartjin 
and Tiwunggu. But that discussion would take me too far from the subject of this 
paper. It will perhaps suffice to say that the dual organization was the anatomy on 
which the esthetic life came to its best flower and on which the social ethos found 
shape. The moieties made a context in which duty and right, command and deference, 
hostility and support, were correlative ; according to situation, now one, now the 
other, would be stressed. Thus, a man could prepare his son for manhood—soczal 
manhood—and might take as his own affair the right to decide on the time and 
circumstance of the boy’s public transition ; but he could not confer that manhood ; 
only men of the opposite moiety could do that ; and to do so was both their duty and 
their right. The duality, even the ambivalence, of the relation often showed through 
the actuality of the event. For example, a boy’s male kin were permitted by con- 
vention to show hostility towards those who were putting him to the knife. A clan 
father or brother might threaten them with a spear, or actually throw it. Lasting 
ill-feeling among the malakumbara party would follow from any failure by the boy’s 
kin to provide enough food for a memorable feast—the miyzt, or “‘ food of the penis ’’— 
after the circumcision. Likewise, the refusal by a notable singer, dancer, or drone- 
pipe player to form part of the boy’s escort would so affront the hosts at a ceremony 
that bloodshed might follow. The underlying duality and ambivalence meant that 
every initiation was in a very unstable equilibrium : the most trifling incident could 


* Kumbara is an ordinal adjective meaning “ first’’ or “ leader.” 
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precipitate uproar and violence. The management of the ceremonies called for 
watchful care, perfect manners, and diplomatic skill. Every effort was made to 
settle outstanding trouble before the ceremony took place, or—if challenges to formal 
duels had already been arranged—to have them held after the boy had been 
circumcised. But the plans often miscarried.’ 


(2) The choice of malakumbara having been made, and the task accepted, 
preparations were set in train—quietly rather than secretly—to entertain visitors at 
Mununuk, the father’s camp, on a given day. All the boy’s cognates—his darikadu— 
had to be warned to be there ; not to let them know, or to do so too late, was to give 
serious affront, and might lead to violence. Many other men would also be invited 
to come as Kadu mambana—“ outside people’ or spectators unrelated to the boy, 
all of them being at the same time Kadu yulain—“ free people,” that is, people 
without obligation on the occasion, and “ finished people” in the sense of having 
completed all the ritual business of life. Food was gathered and prepared in generous 
amount, the pretext being that a big dance was to be held. 


When the appointed day came, the men painted themselves gaily in one of 
the secular styles. The boy to be initiated was painted too, a fact in open conflict 
with the convention that he was not ‘“‘ supposed ’’ to know what was afoot, though 
the convention was maintained for all that. When at last all the company were 
present and fed, events proceeded as though for an ordinary festivity. One man— 
usually but not necessarily a visitor—played the drone-pipe (maluk) ; a few kept 
time with the tapping-sticks ; others (including the women) sang ; and the remainder 
(the visitors predominating) went time after time through the steps of an exhilarating 
dance. Some hours were thus spent. Outwardly, everything was on a plane of 
jollity and fellowship. The boy sat near his father, who might fling an arm affec- 
tionately and protectively around him. But gradually the cognatic kin, now become 
kadu pirimku— they with the flesh ’’—ranged themselves so as to sit just behind 
and on both sides of the father, thus forming a “ little Mununuk,”’ the arcuate cluster 
commonly used on occasions of ceremony. 


7 The Murinbata still talk about an occasion, more than half a century ago, that required an 
initiation to be postponed for a day while blood-kin of the boy fought a pitched battle. It took 
place at Madinga when Nama, a boy of the Kurangaliwe clan, was about to be circumcised. One 
Djabakung, a classificatory father of Nama, threw a spear that wounded a kinsman, Madjera, a 
notable fighter—a kadu tunbitj (lit. ‘‘ person,’’ “‘ spear-thrower ’’). Madjera retaliated with a 
spear that hit Kalinyin, a classificatory father. Eight men, all of the same moiety, were soon 
exchanging spears. Three were badly wounded in the course of a struggle that lasted all afternoon. 
The men of all other clans of that moiety, and of the opposite moiety, stood aside. 


8 Aboriginal life abounds in such conventions. They couple with a clever art of putting a 
good face on things a realistic applied psychology. The ordeal facing boys is of course very 
painful ; they vary in physique, temperament and personality about as much as those of any other 
race; and they mature as unevenly. Those facts are taken into account, very perceptively, in 
judging the readiness for circumcision. Much credit accrues to a boy who faces the rite manfully. 
The credit is the greater if, having been given broad hints and allowed to steel himself, he can still 
be ‘‘ supposed ’’ not to know what is coming. Many men, recalling their own experiences, said 
that they were not told outright but had no difficulty in putting two and two together. I would 
not say dogmatically that all boys know. I listed many cases of those who ran away. I dare say 
that most of them were due to a collapse of courage, but a few suggest a sudden suspicion or 
discovery of what lay ahead. 
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At a prearranged time the dancing and music died abruptly. The malakumbara 
rose from his place and, in complete silence, walked to the boy and put a hand on 
his shoulder. No words were needed; as the aborigines say, ‘‘ everybody knows 
that thing”; but, if he wished, he might speak in a kindly but grave manner : 
“now I take you to make youa man.” On that signal the people of Mununuk broke 
into formal wailing.’ It was the due part of the close kin to express the deepest grief. 
Both men and women so wounded themselves that their blood flowed freely. While 
the wailing proceeded the boy was led off to be lost to view in the darkness. He was 
not permitted to look back ;. his name could no longer be mentioned ; from now on 
he was kuwere, a “ wild dog”; kadu yt, “ person of the penis’’ ; and—when his 
“road ’”’ became known—either yi-wayga, yi-manbaygoi, or yi-naitban (sometimes 
also called y1-meraygan). The first camp—for that night only—was but a short 
distance off. The purpose was to allow the malakumbara to slip back unobtrusively 
next day to talk over with the father the details of the plan—the boy’s “road” 
(the direction and region of travel), the choice of song-man and drone-pipe player, 
the whereabouts of affines who might give gifts, and the time and manner of return. 
By the next night the party had to be far away. 


(3) The rift with his kin and clan made, and his childish status ended, the kuwere 
was now wholly in the power of his escorts. But he was safer than at perhaps any 
other time in his life. He was considered to be beyond human injury because of 
his status ; there is no Murinbata word meaning “ sacred,’’ but he was treated as if 
sacred.4° Everything he did was under the protective eyes of his naygun. His 
guardians’ duty was to nurture him—as the aborigines put it, to “ make him fat '’— 
and to instruct him in all the things a man should know while doing all in their power 
to win material gifts for him from his class of affines, and to attract a large gathering 
to return with them as wungumayi—“ they having the penis.’’ A period of from 
six weeks t. wo or more months might elapse while that duty was completed satis- 
factorily. Over that time he was put under a severe if kindly discipline : a scrupulous 
observance of many food taboos, a sparing use of water, a modest demeanour, and a 
deferential attention to his instructors. Usually, his ‘road’ took him into 
unfamiliar country among kadu kamalik, “ strangers.’ He had to learn and 
remember a host of new places and names, and many identities and categories of kin 
and kith. He also saw new dances, heard new songs, and was told new tales and 
myths. Thus, novelty and excitement went with obedience and discipline. He was 
among strangers, but he had with him at all times a boon mate, for it was the custom 
to include in the party one of his pugali or cross-cousins, in all probability his own 


®*I am referring to the manner or style of wailing, not implying that there was no genuine 
grief. On several occasions I saw close kin, especially but not only women, appear to develop 
hysteria. They inflicted wounds—with digging-sticks, sharp stones, axes and spear-points—that 
incapacitated them. But there was also a good deal of simulation, more so among the men than 
the women. I heard men sobbing in a heart-rending way but noticed that not a tear fell ; on one 
occasion I heard two men trying to wail in harmony ; and, quite often, someone who appeared to 
be in a paroxysm of grief, would switch in an instant to dry-eyed normality. 


10T have never heard of a boy’s coming to harm during that period. My informants always 
insisted that not even the worst of men could feel ill-will towards him at such a time. 
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father’s sister’s son or mother’s brother’s son, a “ dear acquaintance’ with whom 
he was to have a lifelong intimacy as joking-companion. In this way he passed the 
time until the whole party, now known as wungumayi, left—without ceremony— 
for the return to Mununuk. 


(4) When at last they came near his clan-country two or three men went ahead, 
carrying a ceremonial spear known as nandji mada.“ They took precautions to 
stay unobserved but by prearrangement or artifice made their presence known to the 
older men of Mununuk, so that the day and hour of their coming were known. The 
last phase of their approach was left until after sundown, at the time when the Wangga 
dance was at its height. The men of Mununuk contrived an incident or diversion— 
usually connected with the dance—to ensure that everyone was intent on the festivity. 
The wuygumani men were thus able to make a stealthy approach and, in spite of the 
darkness, to throw the spear with accuracy into the centre of the circle of fires. It 
appeared there, suddenly, quivering in the ground, its white tuft visible in the fire- 
light. At that well-understood signal all the darikadu, the boy’s cognates, burst 
into their formal wailing as before. The demonstration—again accompanied by 
self-injury—lasted well into the night. The others there—the ‘“ outside ’’ or “ free 
people ’’—comported themselves quietly and respectfully, moving in now and again 
to restrain the cognates from lacerating themselves too seriously. 


In the nattpan style the preliminaries were much more spectacular. A full day 
elapsed between the throwing of the nandji tjiygin and the actual circumcision. 
On the intervening night the magnificent mindirrini dance took place. The main 
features of difference, which I do not propose to describe in detail on this occasion, 
were as follows: (a) the neophyte, covered by a blanket, was brought near the 
dancing-ring ; (b) the dancers, blooded and feathered, having hidden themselves in 
the outer darkness, sprang suddenly into view and ran along a path of blazing grass 
made clockwise around the boy’s position ; (c) he was then uncovered and allowed 
to watch the ceremonial drama. 


(5) The next day was one of high spectacle and sustained emotion. Throughout 
the morning rumours and alarms swept through Mununuk. The wungumayi were 
coming! No, they were not. There was to be trouble; everyone would fight! 
No, it was only a tale. By early afternoon the excitement was intense. Eventually, 
without warning, a long serpentine of painted men came into view a quarter of a mile 
away. Thence they sent a far-carrying hail towards Mununuk. Waaaaaa! Eeeeee! 
Rrrrrr! At the sound, the boy’s cognates, weeping and shedding their blood, took 
up the arcuate form, and sat with bowed heads, the “ outside” and “‘ free people” 
behind them and on their flanks. The rite then developed in three phases. 


11 It had this name only in initiations of the manbanggoi and wangga styles. In the naitpan 
style it was called nandji tjinggin, which could mean “ thing,” “‘ fingernail ”’ (tjingin= fingernail). 
The other name cannot, evidently, be given an English equivalent. In both cases the spear is 
short, coloured red with ochre, and is tufted with the yellow-and-white feathers of the ‘‘ white” 
cockatoo. The prefix nandji distinguishes it from hunting and fighting spears, which have the 
prefix tjo. 
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In the first phase, the boy stayed hidden behind a screen of trees. The wungumayi 
men, keeping in sinuous serpentine, ran towards Mununuk, in short bursts, shouting 
and brandishing their spears. With them were a drone-pipe player and singing 
men. After each burst the formation paused and clustered to dance the wanga. 
The final burst brought them to a halt a short distance from ‘“‘ the senders of the 
flesh.” Again they danced the wayga. Then with a tumultuous shout and a flourish 
of spears, they changed from line to mass and came almost to the threshold of 
Mununuk. From that point they pranced forward within the span of the arc of 
bowed heads, and danced again, pounding the ground so that the dust rose in swirls. 
Within a few minutes they broke away and ran back to the shelter of the trees. The 
lamentation continued among the cognates until exhaustion brought silence. Then 
followed a pause of several hours. At Mununuk, the people ate or slept. In the 
hidden place in the timber, the wungumayi men painted the boy with the design proper 
to his status—forearms and lower legs reddened with ochre ; torso and upper arms 
reddened and over-marked with vertical white stripes separated by white dots ; 
shoulders and upper trunk crossed by double lateral lines of white so as to form a 
“collar ’’ resembling the ruff of a bird; and face contoured by white bands. A 
whitened band (warkur) was placed taut around his brow and head. Valuables 
(nandji 91, “‘ things of the penis’) were put upon him as the traditional gifts of all 
his naygun. Thus adorned, he was ready to become a man. 


(b) By now it was late afternoon. Taking the neophyte with them, the 
wungumayi again appeared at a distance—Mununuk thereupon starting to wail 
anew—and moved forward in the slow, stately manoeuvre of mass which is like a 
horned new moon, moving with pipe and song. At intervals they halted, and 
the dancing-men moved from flanks to centre to perform the wayga. With 
repeated shouts—Waaaaaa! Eeeeeee! Rrrrrrr !—and with much fondling of the boy, 
they made a progress to within perhaps fifty paces of the waiting kin. From that 
point they took the boy twice forward and twice back. On the third occasion, the 
malakumbara, holding the boy by the hand, led him first to one flank of the arc (i.e. 
to the more distant cognates), then transversely to the other, in so doing avoiding the 
primary kin at the centre. All semblance of order then disappeared. Female kin, 
who had been sitting or standing behind the men of Mununuk, rose to their feet and 
sought to break through the line ; male kin tried to wrest the boy from the throng of 
wungumayt ; child-siblings threw stones and dirt at “‘ those with the flesh.” All the 
boy’s kin wept uninhibitedly. The hotheads ran to take spears and boomerangs ; 
the cool heads sought to restrain them ; heavy struggles went on in the midst of the 
broil where father and mother were clasping and weeping over their son. 


(c) The rite now reached its climax. All the men—wungumayi, darikadu and 
mambara-yulain—tushed to interpose themselves between the boy and his mother, 
who was shouldered aside. They formed themselves into a dense screen through 
which nothing could be seen by the women and children. Four of the boy’s class of 
naygun sat on the ground and interlaced their legs so as to form a platform. An 
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elderly man grasped him from behind and laid him back down on the bed of legs. A 
second sat across his chest. Others pinioned his arms and legs firmly, but at the same 
time with fondling and reassurances. A surgeon—kadu yimar—circumcised him 
swiftly. At each cut all the men shouted lustily—Waaaaaa !—so that no chance 
cry of pain might be held heard.'* A slip of twine was bound around the organ to 
stop the flow of blood. The boy was then lifted upright. Acclaimed by all the men, 
and handled with tender affection, he was taken a few steps aside to where, in a hole 
in the ground, a small fire of wood-coals was burning. Under instruction, he 
micturated into the fire and squatted over it so that the heat and steam would help 
to staunch the flow of blood and ease the wound. A fire-stick (minga) was thrust 
under each arm. 


(6) Then followed the ceremonial feast upon the mzyi, “‘ the food of the penis,” 
which had been prepared by the people of Mununuk for the wungumayi and all visitors 
other than the boy’s cognates. Neither they nor the boy himself might partake. 
At its conclusion, the visitors might leave unless—as was usually the case—there 
were further dances that night, or other matters—especially trade-exchanges and 
formal duels—to settle next day. 


(7) The initiated boy did not at once return to the life of the camp. While his 
wound was healing he stayed a little outside, still under the care of his naygy4. 
Food was brought to him by his mother and other female kin, but neither his sisters 
nor any other young females might go near him. The healing took one or two weeks, 
and over that period his disciplines continued. They were relaxed—and then 
slowly—only after the last part of the rite, the ritual washing. 


(8) The object of that part of the rite was to make him tarayga. The precise 
meaning of that word presents difficulty. The aborigines give it the English meaning 
“clear.” That translation will serve—I cannot find a better one—but the word is 
probably best thought of as having a range of connotations in different situations. 
In everyday speech, water is tarayga if it is limpid and translucent ; so is a place if it 
is free of obstructions ; and a situation in which grievances have been adjusted 
satisfactorily may so be described. However, there is no general or specific antonym 
to describe the state preceding or opposite to farayga. But there is no strain on 
aboriginal intention to say that the word connotes “ ritually clear’’ in the context 
of initiation, even if there is no verbalized concept of the opposite state—ritual 
“unclearness ’’ or “‘ uncleanness.’” However, much evidence points to an implicit 
idea that because of what has happened during the rite a boy, after being circumcised, 
is in a state or situation of great danger—from Kanamgek, The Rainbow Serpent, 
and from magical causes—if certain measures are not taken to make him “ clear.” 


“It is at this instant that spear-throwing is most likely. On one occasion Ngunima, a 
particularly fierce man of the Kultjil clan, beside himself with sorrow and anger about the suffering 
of Dapan, his adopted son, killed the boy’s mother with one spear and with another pierced the 
surgeon through both legs. A third spear wounded another woman. True to his craft, the 
surgeon went on to complete the operation. Ngunima was later called to account but survived 
the battle. 
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He cannot take them himself; he must be “ helped” by others; and the helpers 
must be “ old people ’’ (i.e. his seniors) and, pre-eminently, from his class of wife’s 
| brothers. The aborigines say: “‘ naygun have to do all the jobs of work.” 


[There were three essential measures. (a) After the wound had healed, a boy 
was escorted by male kin and affines to a deep pool of fresh water, or to a flowing 
stream. Some of the escorts sang (actually, chanted) and one played the drone-pipe.* 
All except the boy entered the water, about thigh or waist-deep, the drone-pipe player 
continuing to play. (b) One or more maygun filled their mouths with water and, as 
a privilege and duty, spat it on to four parts of the boy’s body—the region of the 
navel (tjirtmeme), forehead (wulumu), and shoulders (lamala)—which symbolized 
classes of kin: in the order given, mother, paternal grandfather, father and father’s 
sister.1* That done, there was a display of gaiety and fellowship, and the boy was 


5 taken into the water so that—helped by the others—he could wash away all traces of 
his physical ordeal. That done, he now played the drone-pipe and, having played 
> his fill, he was rubbed all over with red ochre and painted—again by his naygun— 
l with the bright, gay design that signified his new status. (Some Murinbata told me 

that the playing of the drone-pipe quietened Kanamgek ; others, that the washing 
5 gave the boy a new skin (darip1) of such a kind (untainted ?) that Kanamgek did not 
. (could not ?) smell it from afar). He could now safely go near or enter known deep 
5 waters, though the same precaution—the spraying by naygun—had still to be taken 
’ with unfamiliar waters. There was a deep conviction that if the spraying were 
1 left undone a boy, even though tarayga, would court death. 


(c) A last task remained. He must be helped to become ¢arayga in relation to 
2 the discipline of forbidden foods—a list so extensive that weeks or months might 
z elapse before ail risk of sickness from magical causes was removed. The relaxation 
5 of the ban was slow, orderly, and strictly enforced; the sequence of foods was 
. prescribed! ; and the ritual form in each case was the same: each food-species must 
t be given, with formality, by one of the class of wife’s brothers. The ancient custom 
d was to rub the entrails and/or fat of each animal species on the boy’s body, and to 
7 paint him with the totemic sign associated with it. But the practice had all but 
n disappeared by the time I reached the region. Only the first few foods were being 
t given in that manner. After that he was now a man—kadu tjamlbitj—and bore 
1 proudly on his body, for all to see, the blazon of that status.] 


, 18 The symbol and emblem of Kanamgek. See ‘‘ On Aboriginal Religion. IV. The Design- 

l, Plan of a Riteless Myth,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXXI, No. 4. 

4 14 The spraying always began with the abdominal region. Some old men said that the proper 

” order was abdomen, head, left shoulder, right shoulder. Others, that it did not matter. I could 
not determine the order. The partial resemblance to the Christian sign of the cross has not 
escaped the aborigines’ attention, but they scoff at a suggestion that they may have imitated that 

a sign, or that there is any connection. Their conviction is that the custom was mange detemam— 

ig as they put it in English, ‘‘ a hard law ’’—long before Europeans were known to exist. I have 

ie heard them cite it as one of several matters in which “ blackfellows just missed,’’ meaning “‘ came 

e close to the Christian fashion.’’ 

d 15 It proceeded from the common to the rare foodstuffs. The responsibility to see that the 


foods were eaten in the required order was put upon nanggun. 
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(3) THE Mortuary RITE 

In the Murinbata tradition the mortuary rite was made up of perhaps six phases. 
The cycle took several years to complete. In the last phase men of many clans and 
both moieties gathered in large numbers to bury a man’s ashes within his clan-estate. 
Men from several neighbouring tribes invariably took part as well, for not only were 
some border-clans thought of as being part of both tribes—‘ half-half,” as the 
aborigines say—but the plan of the ultimate ceremony required two opposed regional 
clusters of clans—quite distinct from the moieties—to perform a co-ordinated dance 
with the object of pressing the ashes of the dead into his ancestral soil. That part 
of the cycle began to wither long before there were any Europeans in the area. It 
was perhaps the first Murinbata custom (and probably of all tribes in the region) to 
be affected by the two conditions mentioned earlier—the heavy mortality from disease 
and fighting, and the instability that broke up the external structure of tribal life. 
The long drawn-out course of the rite and the complexity of its final phase, encounter- 
ing those two conditions, made the bringing together of sufficient numbers of men 
from the due segments less and less practicable as time went on. The preliminary 
phases could be, and were, followed through for a long time but the culminating act 
soon began to lapse. There were just too many deaths in rapid succession ; everyone 
became just too scattered. Finally, Christian burial in the Mission cemetery became 
the rule. Only fragments of the traditional rite now survive. There was no attempt 
at, nor any need for, dissuasion by any European agency (as with the rite of circum- 
cision), or prohibition (as with the rite of the bullroarer). I could detect no great 
feeling, even among older people, that any significant loss had resulted. On the 
contrary, there was every indication of solace and gratification in the prospect of 
Christian burial. 

As far as I was able to discover, the last full celebrations of the old rite took place 
about twenty years ago, some time after my first contact with the Murinbata (in 
1935). To my lasting regret, I was unable to see any of them. The possibility of 
anyone’s doing so has now gone for ever. But my experiences in 1935 persuaded 
me that only the most fortunate circumstances would have allowed one to do so for 
some years before that. There had been so many deaths and so much turmoil— 
including pitched battles in which a few aborigines used shot-guns—that the full rite 
could have been carried out only on rare occasions of transient peace or truce. My 
luck was simply out: I met the Murinbata at the wrong time for unobstructed 
research. The following account, therefore, is not an eye-witness account as in the 
case of the rites already described in the articles. It contains a number of frag- 
mentary observations but should be regarded as a reconstruction at second-hand, 
based on accounts by men who were drawing on their memories. Except for incidental 
references, the discussion deals only with the deaths of mature men, for whom of 
course the rite was best elaborated. The distinguishable phases were as follows: 
(x) Isolation of the body outside the camp of death ; its exposure on a platform to 
await decay; a ban on any mention of the personal name(s) of the dead; and 
abandonment of the locality. (2) Breaking-up of a dead man’s chattels preparatory 
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to their later destruction by fire. (3) Sending away his hair and stone-axe. (4) Dis- 
memberment and cremation of the dried corpse. (5) Celebration of a funerary feast 
(magindit) over a fire in which the broken chattels were burned at the same time as 
cognates gave food to affines against a counter-gift of valuables. (6) Final interment 
of the body-ashes at a ceremony (mudunu) held in a dead man’s clan-estate. 

In discussing the rite the aborigines tend to fix on the two main features : 
magindit, the ceremony dealing with “things ’’ (the material valuables known as 
nandjt merkat), and mulunu, the ceremony dealing with “bones” (munu). But 
the cycle was really a co-operative effort by the living to help a human spirit (yjapan) 
make the transition from the here-and-now to after-life. By a series of measures the 
once-bound spirit was severed from all ties for disembodied existence as a free spirit. 
The tie with a particular identity—the social person—was broken by the ban on the 
name (I). The body or flesh (yen) which housed it was put outside the company of 
the living (1). Its visible or material form—its yinipun—was destroyed by fire (4). 
Its material extensions, the personal chattels, were destroyed (2, 5) in the same way. 
Symbols of its vitality, masculinity, and shame were sent away (3). Its wordly 
accounts were settled with justice (5). And its last physical traces, by the action of 
all, were made at one (6) with the earth (fuéek) on which, at birth, it had ‘“‘ made a 
mark” and so become a named social identity. 

The main elements of all this are reasonably clear. Some matters of detail 
are open to doubt and my inquiries, which still continue, will perhaps clear them up 
eventually. For the present I shall give only a summary account of those things on 
which I think my information is reliable. 

(1) The disposal of the bodies of children and women did not call for high 
ceremony. The dominant ethos was that the young were scarcely social persons, 
and that women were far less important than men. From those facts no inference 
can be drawn concerning the human feelings. At any death from any cause there 
was immediate lamentation ; the expression of grief at the loss of near-kin commonly 
led to self-injury and often to violence because of suspicion of neglect or malpractice ; 
the emotions were certainly slow to die—one of the most commonplace experiences 
among aborigines is to hear a sudden outburst of wailing, months or years after a 
death has taken place, as some incident or thought calls the dead to mind. But 
simply because human affection is what it is—variably felt and variably expressed— 
no rigid canon covers aboriginal conduct concerning deaths outside the range for 
which formal ritual measures were prescribed by a tradition. The bodies of young 
infants might be thrown away in the bush or, wrapped in paper-bark, carried about for 
years by one or other parent, most commonly by the mother, to be left finally in a 
tree, in a shelter or cave, or simply abandoned, when grief had had its day. The 
same practice was followed with older children: the strength of attachment, and a 
very practical circumstance—the weight of the burden—determined the matter. 

In the case of more mature persons, both male and female, immediate disposal 
was by exposure on a platform outside but at no great distance from the place of 
death. Four forked stakes (davanin or pandaruma) were fixed firmly in the ground, 
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and a solid platform made by means of crossed sticks on strong bearers at a height 
(5-6 ft.) sufficient to give protection against wild dogs. The body, swathed in sheets 
of paper-bark, and bound by strands of fibre or twine, was left lying face-up on the 
platform on a bed of leafy bushes. (In this region no importance attached to the 
direction in which head or feet pointed.) There the bodies of women were left to 
rot; those of men, to await the next phase. 


Immediate duties towards the dead were not parcelled out in a rigid or definitive 
way. There were, however, some clear dispensations. The primary kin—the 
“close people ’’ (Kadu manda)—were spared the more painful tasks. A special set 
of mourning terms denoted five such categories—kuli (father and father’s sister), 
yuryir (mother and mother’s brother), mikmunur (spouse of either sex), minartji 
(children of both sexes), and daiguda (siblings). Within that group a previous relation 
of restraint was now intensified, that between people ‘‘ from the same mother,” 
siblings. No brother or sister who had become daiguda because of a sibling’s death 
could imaginably touch the body or possessions. But that avoidance—called lagarin, 
the word being a reciprocal used both for persons and their possessions—was evidently 
felt, from all accounts, to be as much a matter of sorrow—with—shame as of possible 
corruption by the dead.'® With that exception, the dispensations were probably 
due to an ordinary human sympathy with those who, from the nearness of tie, felt— 
or were supposed to feel—the most grief. The more painful tasks were thought of as 
falling properly upon secondary and thus less-affected relatives ; on kith or “ outside 
people ” if there were any present ; and in any case on older persons—for youth too 
had to be spared needless pain. The close kin daubed themselves white with paint 
as a mourning-sign. But, as far as my observation and information go, there was no 
other solemn ceremony at that stage. 


Before the bark casket was closed around a mature man someone—father, son, 
or other close agnate who was not /agarin—cut the hair from the head. The symbolism 
of that act is not completely clear. Possession of the hair was essential for divination ; 
some or all of it was also sent abroad for a purpose to be mentioned ; but, as well, 
it was thought to be somehow intrinsically connected with the being, the social 
personality, of the living. The hair of the head betokened life and vitality ; it was 
likened to grass on fertile ground ; warriors once used to wear it, from pride, piled 
cone-like on top of their heads. But lice (mmbz) in the hair betokened a person with 
proper feelings of shame (yzdiwe) about shameful things, or able to have such feelings— 
the point is not clear. A person without lice was one without—unable to feel ?— 
shame ; whether the connotation was innocence or shamelessness, or both, is hard to 


16 In ordinary life, brothers from the one womb did not like to make close physical contact. 
Brothers and sisters felt there was something deeply contaminating in the blood, sweat, urine and 
faeces of the other sex. A whole set of resultant cautions, restraints and avoidances lay between 
them, and were extended to classificatory siblings, but with diminishing force according to distance. 
“‘ Distant sisters are good sweethearts.’”’ I think that death dramatized rather than changed the 
character of the sibling-relations. Death as such had about it little “‘ ritual horror,’’ whatever 
the phrase means. I recall seeing one man lying with his head pillowed on, and an arm around 
the body of his wife, who had been dead for a day. 
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determine. Taking the hair from a corpse was evidently a complex and compound 
symbolism : perhaps it signified several things at once—that, being beyond life, a 
man was now beyond shame ; but that some shamefulness still endured ; that if the 
hair, a symbol of his life, were sent away then the actuality of his shamefulness went 
with it too ; and shame then lay with others. But here one touches the most cryptic 
layer of aboriginal symbolism. 


From the moment of death, the personal names of the dead might not be spoken 
for years by anyone. If the dead had to be mentioned, there were seemly ways of 
doing so—“‘ the brother of X,” “‘ the father of Y.’’ If a name were also (as was often 
the case) the name of a place or thing, then a substitute or circumlocution was used. 
And the place of death was abandoned, not to be used again for a long time. 


(2) It was the task of a dead man’s close cognates—a task which one, such as a 
father or son or mother’s brother, might perform for all—to gather together his 
chattels and break them to small pieces. That duty could be carried out either before 
or after the platform-burial. Two articles only were left intact. One thing (any 
article might serve, but in more recent years, usually a blanket) was kept for final 
destruction by fire at the funerary feast. The other was his stone-axe, a primary 
symbol of the male. The axe was given to one of his class of naygun, probably 
someone with whom there had been specia! intimacy or friendship. There was 
thought to be ritual danger to any close kin who “ ate from the axe’’ ; for example, 
by eating honey from a tree on which the axe was used. So it was sent away to 
remove that risk. But it could not pass to the husband of a dead man’s sister, 
since that would bring her children into danger. Even food that a man had collected 
before death was dangerous to his near-kin, so it was set aside for the class of affines. 
(After the introduction of European goods, some other articles were exempted from 
destruction: the irreplaceable iron axes and spear-blades could be kept by close 
relatives, though the handles or shafts were destroyed and new ones fitted.) The 
pieces of the destroyed articles were then bundled together, wrapped in paper-bark, 
and preserved as nandji magindit'” against the time when they would be burned at 
the funerary feast. 


(3) The right of disposal of hair lay with agnates. But as in other such situations 
(e.g. the selection of malakumbara at circumcisions) there were many men with a right 
of claim. Any man, however “ distant” (naitpar) in spatial-genealogical terms, if 
yet still within the class of classificatory affines (kamalik, or ‘‘ strangers ’’) might 
press his claim, but the most effective claims lay with those naygun (wife’s brothers) 
who were known as kamalik yala (‘‘ big”’ or “ great strangers ’’); kaka (mother’s 
brothers and thus wife’s fathers); or yaguluk (fathers and thus wife’s mother’s 
brothers). To gain the hair was a privilege that stemmed from right ; but it meant 
also the acceptance of a cost that lay with duty: a counter-gift of prized valuables 


17 The word magindit, which connotes “‘ burning at the funerary feast,’’ is in inter-tribal use 
throughout the region. I could not discover the dialect or language from which it came, but I 
suspect that it came from the north. In 1935 some old men told me that the whole custom of 
“ dancing-burning ’’ had been introduced from that direction. 
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(see (5)). In more recent years no formalities attended the transfer of the 
hair; I doubt if there were any in olden times. The first phase of developed 
ceremonial was yet to come. 

(4) Many months might elapse between the exposure of a corpse on its platform 
and its destruction by fire. The choice of time depended on two things : the body had 
to be dried out sufficiently to allow older female cognates—but no one who was 
lagarin—to take out, as memorials, both bones of each forearm!* ; and a due number 
of cognates and affines had to be present to perform the two main tasks—the extracting 
of some bones and the smashing of the others to pieces, and the burning of the remains 
so that only ashes and charcoal were left. The first task was for female cognates, the 
second for male affines. 

The occasion was a dangerous one, especially when the solemn duties were being 
performed for someone who had been a great notability. Emotion ran high; the 
closest agnates stood by, watchfully alert—so it is said—for possible misdemeanour 
or insult, or sign of malpractice; evidently, it was then that accusations of poison 
or warlockry were most likely to be made and lead to fighting. But when the fire had 
done its work—a week might be needed—the ashes and charcoal were then bundled 
in paper-bark and taken by one of the class of mothers—the actual mother if she 
were alive—father’s mothers, or mother’s mothers, to be used as a pillow until the 
final interment. The preserved bones went to close agnatic kin, or those stemming 
from the damun (mother’s father). Then those who had done the work washed and 
painted themselves brightly. The bier was sometimes made the pyre, or left intact 
for atime. There was an old belief that the spirit of the dead sat or perched upon it, 
“to look after his own bones,” until his remains were pounded into the earth at the 
mulunu rite. In that case, some time between cremation and last interment, someone 
set fire to the bier. 

(5) The fifth phase centred on magindit, a ceremony that took place a considerable 
time—as much as two or more years—after cremation. Its main feature was the 
confrontation of affines by agnates and cognates at a feast prepared by the second 
for the first, accompanied by a gift of valuables (nandji mimbi, lit. ‘‘ things,”’ “‘ lice ’’) 
in the reverse order. It was a solemn occasion but not one for singing and dancing. 

The whole emphasis among the bereaved was on giving affines their due from 
the dead—“ working from our own people’ by “ cooking for naygun.’’ The term 
for wife’s brother (sister’s husband) was used in this context to typify the whole 
affinal class. The magindit was often described to me as “ different from any other 
thing ; that is the way he (the dead) wants it; it is a thing not anyone is allowed 
to do.’’ It was not thought of as being like the confrontation at Mununuk during 
circumcision, perhaps because it was the terminal of a worldly life, and not a mere 

point of transition to a more valued status. 


18 In crannies within a rock-shelter in Murinbata country I saw numerous human bones, 
cleaned of all flesh, and evidently of some age. I did not disturb them, but thought they were 
mainly femurs and ribs. My informants—while insisting that the “‘ true ’’ Murinbata practice 
was to keep the forearm-bones—thought that I may have found evidence of other custom of an 
older time. 
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Only vegetable food was appropriate to the feast. By tradition, the daily staple 
(milala, the nut of the zamia palm) was chosen, but many years ago European flour 
began to be substituted in whole or part. The collection of the raw food was the 
strict preserve and duty of the closest cognates ; so too was its preparation ; and it 
had to be cooked by them on the same fire on which the broken chattels and last whole 
possessions of the dead were burned. Under the agarin avoidance, siblings could not 
partake of the food (though they might prepare it), and it was thought improper, 
but not actually forbidden, for a widow and primary kin to do so. If “‘ free people ”’ 
were there they could have no share in either the cooking or the eating. It was not 
their affair: “‘ they see, they know; they don’t come up looking.” 


The gifts brought by affines were all valuables (merkat) of the kind that entered 
into intertribal trade. They passed into, and through, the hands of the primary 
classes of bereaved people in very much the fashion followed in that system of trade.!® 
The way was then clear for the final phase. 


(6) The Murinbata who remember the mulunu rite—all those in middle and 
older life—told me that it was “ bigger than Punj,’’ meaning in both importance 
and scale. They cited, as proof of their statement that ‘‘ people came from every- 
where,” the numbers who used to attend, listing names of persons, clans and tribes, 
remembered as having gone to places still identifiable as Da-Mulunu. I was able to 
some extent to confirm what they said by careful if indirect tests to work out actual 
attendances when men were buried at places I visited, and about whom I had full 
genealogical information. Evidently, it was not exceptional for as many as twenty 
clans to send members. Even on the last regional occasion of celebration, eleven 
clans were represented.” The idiom of valuation of rites is interesting. Whereas 
Punj is nandji yala yala, a “heavy” or “ big thing,’ Mulunu is nandji kalegale, a 
“ mother-mother thing.’”” But it was not a rite kept secret by men. Women too 
attended, taking their children with them, though men only performed the dance 
that was the main feature. 


The male kuli or minartji—that is, the class of bereaved fathers or sons—of the 
man whose ashes (/unbum, a word used for any finely-divided stuff), were to be buried, 
took the initiative to summon kin, kith and strangers to the place known as da mulunu 
(there were one or more in each clan estate). Those who came ranged themselves by 
countries or clan-estates into two great formations which I propose to call The Butt 


19 The following is a typical instance. A man N of the Nangorclan died. His own immediate 
nanggun were themselves long dead, but the magindit obligation was accepted by P, who had 
married N’s daughter L. That is, a son-in-law acted as surrogate for wife’s brother. Several 
other classes of affines could have done so quite satisfactorily in aboriginal conventions. N’s hair 
had been sent to affines in another tribe, but the mandji mimbi eventually reached P. From P it 
passed to L, and successively to her brother J, to N’s widow Ng, to J’s three half-brothers, S, M 
and F, to the two half-sisters of N’s widow, and thence into the hands of two half-brothers of N. 
After that the articles went, in the fashion that Murinbata call Jingu or “ straight,’’ into the 
system of trade. The complete sequence was thus from kamalik (‘‘ strangers ’’? to kamalik ngala 
(“heavy ”’ or “‘ big’’ strangers), that is, P, and from him to minartji (L), to mikmunur (Ng), 
to other minartji (S, M, F), to two further mikmunur (the half-sisters of Ng), and finally to two 
daiguda (the half-brothers of N). 


2° The occasion referred to in Casagrande, Joc. cit. 
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of Spears (Lumbu Damul) and The Rump of Birds (Lumbu’tltji). The first indicated 
broadly all clans coming from the north and east, the second those from the south 
and south-east, reckoned with reference to the clan-country of the dead. They were 
thus primarily the names of directions, and were only ad hoc regional formations. 
(The same names applied in the system of trade to the directions—and a fortiori 
to the people—to and from which valuables moved.) At Mulunu, a clan that was 
Lumbu Damul on one occasion might on another be Lumbu’iltji if it were then 
attending the rite for a man belonging to a clan to the north or east of its own estate. 
On any occasion both patrilineal moieties were intermixed in each formation, thus 
obliterating the cardinal segments of the social organization. 


The proceedings began at Da-Mulunu in late afternoon when the heat of the day 
was over. The men painted themselves with a simple but striking design (upper 
chest and face reddened with fatted ochre ; a white line from shoulder-cap to shoulder- 
cap on both sides of the body; and a narrow vertical bar, edged with white, from 
sternum to navel). The “close people” had brought with them the container of 
ashes and charcoal and the saved bones. They cleared a ring perhaps twenty feet 
in diameter and at its centre made a shallow hole in which they put the remains. 
They filled in the hole with earth and marked it with charcoal from the cremation- 
fire. On top they put nandji merkat—gifts of high worth, such as spears, boomerangs, 
pearl-shell and hair-belts—which all who came could see. The affines who had gone 
to magindit did the same. Now all was ready for the rite to begin. 


At a distance from the clearing The Butt of Spears and The Rump of Birds 
gathered into formation. Someone set fire to the grass so that it would burn outwards 
from the grave in a widening circle. The “close people” and affines removed the 
valuables, each taking the articles the others had brought. One of the formations 
stood by while the other—evidently it did not signify which—moved towards the 
clearing. Each man carried a spear-thrower and spear, (?) with its point towards the 
ground and its shaft held under the left arm. As the formation came near the clearing, 
the men in it formed a line and began to chant. Pe! Pe! Pe! Pe! Pe! The 
line passed through the smoke and burning grass, and moved in an anti-clockwise 
spiral round the open space, the point circling so as to come nearer the grave with 
each round. Every man kept rhythmic step in time with the chant. Pe! Pe! 
Pe! Pe! Pe! When the leader reached the charcoal on the grave, all in the forma- 
tion gave a triumphal cry, turned inward, and thronged to the centre. Each man 
pounded his right foot on the grave. The leader gave a long-drawn, pulsating cry 
(made by flapping a hand rapidly against the mouth so as to block and release the 
flow of sound). A-a-a-a-a-a! A-a-a-a-a-a! (Some say it is the sign by which things 


*1 The word lumbu means “ butt,” “‘ rump,’ “ Seat ty and perhaps connotes “‘ base’”’ and 
“foundation” too; damul is the generic term for ‘‘ spear.” The name Lumbu Damul is used 
interchangeably with Lumbu Wargat, wargat being a name applied to the region inhabited by the 
tribe referred to in the literature as Worgait. I think, but am not sure, that Lumbuw’ iltji is 
lumbu +-tjiltji (originally perhaps ¢jeltjel) ; while I was never able to determine the meaning of 
— since it i is apparently not a Murinbata word, some old men told me that it made them “ think 
about birds 
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are made secret or kept hidden.) The others responded in chorus. Waaaaaa! 
(The sound of waves breaking on the beach.) eeeee! (The sound of the receding 
wash, or of water running in the river.) Rrrrrr! (The sound of wind in the trees, or 
of flying foxes in flight.) Then they broke formation and moved outwards from the 
grave, repeating the whole evolution two or three times. It was now the turn of the 
other formation to do the same. The two thus alternated throughout the afternoon, 
vying with each other to vivify the rite, until all were tired. There was no musical 
accompaniment, neither drone-pipe nor tapping-sticks; only a solitary singer 
(tjanbanat), who stood at a distance, singing a song that he had “ found” by his own 
mystical power ; its words and meaning were known only to him. 


At sundown there was a halt while everyone rested and fed. Then the alternating 
dance continued until a late hour. At intervals throughout the night the singer 
would rise, go out into the darkness, and continue his song. 


Next morning each formation carried out the spiral dance once again. That 
brought the rite to an end. There was nothing more todo. The yjapan was entirely . 
free of ties with the living, who had nothing now to fear from it. The people returned 
to their own countries unless there were—as after the other initiatory rites—other 
matters (trade, duels, fighting) to be settled. 


(4) Kuxp1, THE BLAcK SNAKE-WOMAN 

I shall turn now to an account of the myth of Kukpi,”* The Black Snake-Woman, 
whose position in the tradition is comparable with that of Kunmanggur, The Rainbow 
Serpent. Indeed, according to the Murinbata, Kukpi and Kunmanggur would have 
been “‘ level’ but for Tjinimin’s crime against his father—‘‘ level ’’ meaning, I think, 
two things: coeval, and of equal force and importance. Kukpi is said to have been 
tiduk (“‘ behind ’’=later in time) in relation to Kunmanggur. No other connection 
between them is known or asserted. Nor was there any connection between Kukpi 
and Mutjingga, although implicit suggestions to that effect are many. Taken in 
their extant forms, the myths about these three eminent personages stand out like 
peaks from a hidden mountain range. One cannot see the range, though one knows 
it is there. But the Kukpi myth, on closer scrutiny, seems to dissolve into a vague 
cluster. 

The story of Kukpi, like that of Mutjingga, deals with a mysteriously-motivated 
destruction of males by a female. There is no univocal version. That given below 
represents the best judgment I could make of the version one is likely to hear most 
often. In that form it narrates how she deceived and destroyed three men. But 
different versions of the myth mention from two to five men, and some narrators 
go on to include the killing—by a wise man or warlock—of two women who had 
acquired a knowledge of Kukpi’s secret song. I have reason to suppose that the many 
versions are probably attempts to fuse several myths which are perhaps best regarded 
as originally separate entities. 


*2 The pronunciation varies. Some say the name almost as Kookpi or Korkpi. 
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The figure of Kukpi is a baffling and mysterious one. It moves in and out of 
focus almost, though not quite, as much as that of Kunmanggur. The background 
information that may be collected does little to steady the image. It leaves one with 
a feeling that the narrative breaks off before its time: it trails away so as to suggest 
that there ought to be something more. In that respect it lacks the sort of complete- 
ness that one finds, in spite of other kinds of vagueness, in the myths of Kunmanggur 
and Mutjingga. 

There is another unusual feature. Kukpi, like Kunmanggur, was a restless 
wanderer. She made a long journey looking for a good place to rest—a warm, well- 
watered place compared with Kunmanggur’s soft-lying place. But the places from 
which she started, and at which she completed her wanderings, are unnamed and 
evidently unknown. That fact, though not conclusive in itself, inclines one to suspect 
either an incomplete borrowing or a lack—or loss—of secondary development. An 
added weight is perhaps given to the first suspicion by the fact that a tenuous con- 
nection can be made out between the Kukpi myth and part of the bullroarer rite. 
During the secret phase of Punj, at least one song is explicitly attributed to Kukpi. 
The song is made up from a repetition of three phrases—(1) pambara badinya, 
(2) dtlwarawara, (3) yelyayemene—in an unknown language. All that I could 
discover about them was that they “‘ came from Kukpi.” On the last occasion on 
which I heard the song, six distinct totemic designs were worn by the dancers for 
whom it was sung. One of the six was of the /akumin (pine) tree mentioned in the 
myth. None of the others was in any way connectable with the myth, or with the 
background information given about Kukpi. There are two other fragments to take 
into account. When a young man is escorted from the secret bullroarer-ground to 
sleep at night in the open camp, his escorts pause outside the camp to sing a song in 
which there could be a reference to a place (Mariwan) at which Kukpi turned to retrace 
part of her journey. And at night in the open camp, while the rest of the people 
sleep or pretend to, older men sing over the youth a song in which the name of Kukpi’s 
main song—Wangguwala—is cleariy mentioned. I did not find it possible to make 
the connections any more clear. The best judgment I could form was that in the rite 
as it had been constituted for some time past Kukpi was but a minor figure off stage. 
At the centre of the stage was Mutjingga. In that context she and Kukpi were 
utterly distinct. For that reason I felt that I could take the myth of Kukpi, like 
that of Kunmanggur, as being to all intents and purposes unrelated to any extant or 
recent rite. But my knowledge remains unsatisfactory in many respects, and much 
might yet be done to clarify the matter by inquiry among the aborigines in the region 
between the lower Victoria and middle Katherine Rivers. 


The following statements express the consensus of Murinbata opinion about 
Kukpi. (1) Her sex was female, but at the same time she is freely identified with 
both sexes of the black snake. (2) She was half-woman, half-snake. Drawings 
sometimes give all four limbs a human shape, but the legs may be reduced to notional 
bumps. From between the legs a long tail protrudes. It is described as having an 
“inside ”’ uterus or womb but I could not find out exactly what was meant by that 
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statement. (3) She went on her journey carrying a digging-stick (kiniyga), a primary 
symbol of the female. (4) There is uncertainty whether she was truly human. The 
myth seems to contrast her status with that of her victims, who are referred to as 
kadu daitpir (“ person,’’ “ lips ’’=true, truth). But she was clearly a person (Radu). 
I also heard her referred to as kadu Damenga, which connotes ‘‘ someone from a 
mysterious far place,’’ a dangerous foreigner with, in this instance, according to my 
informants, power to make children. But I also heard her referred to as kadu 
bayambitj, which connotes someone who was “ self-finding, self-subsistent.’’ That 
description puts her outside the human order. Perhaps the descriptions, taken 
together, may best be interpreted as meaning ‘‘ human-but-more-than-human.” 
(5) Her repute is dual and ambivalent: a wonder-working sea-being, a restless 
wanderer, a danger to men ; a beneficent songstress, a great water-maker, especially 
of deep pools and springs, and a law-giver. There is a somewhat secondary, but still 
strong, emphasis on her child-making power : she “ made ”’ or “ put ”’ a multitude of 
spirit-children in all the waters linked with her name. A poisonous snake (yunbalin) 
is referred to as her “child.’’ In discussions about the myth the main emphasis 
seems to fall on her song-making ; in the narrative itself, on her water-making (apart, 
that is, from her destruction of men). I was told that she made a song about every 
place at which she stopped on her long journey, and also about the morning and 
evening stars ; that she sings perennially ; and that, should she ever stop, everyone 
would die. The only song I was able to record was given in several versions in 
unknown language(s). The Murinbata thought the song had to do with the sea, but 
could not be sure. On many evidences I had to conclude that there was some 
intrinsic connection between her and the sea. (6) There is also some intrinsic 
connection between her and the system of subsections (yimipun). She is reputed by 
some to have given men five out of the eight “skins” and to have told them to 
“work out” the system for themselves, which they did. Her own “ skin” was 
Nanagu or Namij ; that is, she belonged to the opposite moiety (Tiwunggu) from that 
of Kunmanggur (Kartjin), and to the classes of women eligible to be his wives. 
(7) Her road (matyen) went from north to south and is thought of as distinct from 
that of Kunmanggur, though the two evidently crossed and may have had one or 
two resting-places in common. (8) There is a background suggestion, particularly 
among the southern Murinbata, that she was connected with poison, but a poison 
that did not kill. 

In the following account I have included (in single square brackets) important 
variations from the version of the narrative that seems to me most representative. 
The doubled square brackets contain other information that may be helpful. 


(1) Kukpi started. She came from somewhere (unknown northern place). 
Her road (went by) open sea (past) here. Hence she went on, went on... 
to Marai. She sat down (rested, stayed) at a place there. She tried (tested) 
that place, Marai. No, it was not good. She poked—stirred (the ground), 
and water (was) there; that water (since, continuously) is there. She went on 
to Lili. She put a big water there. She rested there. She said: “ this place 
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is not good,” so she left it. She stirred—poked, made a hole. That water is 
still there. She went on towards Dapan. “I shall try this place.” She said: 
“this place is not good.”” She left it. Water still (exists) there. Thence she 
left for the place called Nimati. There she rested. Water is still there. She 
(dug a hole) poking—stirring with a stick. She left that place (went towards) 
Karinggawulkul.** She (did the same thing) poking-stirring with a stick. 
That water (exists) still there. She moved on to Kanung. There, she poked— 
stirred ; water (came out). She rested there. She said: ‘No, this place is 
too small, too cold.” She left it and moved to Ngaiyilu. ‘I shall try this 
place ’’ (tasting), the water. ‘‘ No, not good.’’ She stirred and the water came 
out. She moved to Karinmem. She put there the bamboo-grass that still 
exists. The water is still there. Then she went on, went on. . . She kept 
going a long way. . . she went, rested at Nganangur. She stirred with a stick ; 
water came out ; bamboo-grass is still there. She did not stop long. She went 
past that place, went on. . . and rested at Purgala (Purgaiyala). She looked 
back over her shoulder. “ Ah, that is the road on which I came.’ Resting 
there, she made a song. She sang that song! 


She sang : 
Ah, Purgala wura nyenyi 
Lawa nyenyi, wura nyenyi. . . 
Lardpanga lardpanga 
Wayguwala karalak pindji pindji. 
[{A second version of the song is: 
Kara nyinyt binyi binyi 
Towtpayayga toitpayara 
Wayguwala wayguwala. 


Neither is in the Murinbata language. But everyone agrees that Kukpi was 
singing about her journey on the sea, and that she was “ sorry’”’ (thought with 
sad affection) about her journey. ]] 


“ Ah, this place is good. It is warm. I shall stop there.” She stayed— 
rested there (for ever). 


[{There is some obscurity about Kukpi’s movements after Purgala. One 
version holds that she turned aside, went along a small creek, made a large 
water-hole, and reached the hills at Mariwan after a journey in an anti-clockwise 
direction. At Mariwan she turned and retraced her steps to Purgala. Then she 
went on to the unnamed place of final rest. There is mention of two inter- 


*3 There is a suggestion in some accounts that after Karinggawulkul she “‘ went round” 
(turned) towards Kimul, making waters and naming places as she went. That course would have 
taken her across Kunmanggur’s road. At one such place (Yambanyi or Yambermin) I found a 
rock-shelter with a vivid painting of a female figure.alongside another painting with features in 
common with those of a painting of Kunmanggur a few miles away. The region is one where the 
territories of four tribes—Murinbata, Djamindjung, Nangiomeri and Wagaman—march together. 
It is at such places that a commutation between elements of myths seems most likely to have 
occurred. 
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mediate places—Kiningga and Ngananggi—between Purgala and the final 
unnamed resting-place, at which she is said to have made a “nest” (dirt). 
I should point out that the circular excavation in which the dancers throng at 
the rite of Punj is also sometimes described as a nest.]] 


(2) A true man (was) there (who) did not see—know. He said: (“I shall 
go to catch a rock-wallaby.’’ He took spear-thrower and spear and went 
hunting. A wallaby went jumping towards that place (where Kukpi was). 
She saw it. She said Kidjirudup! That sufficed! The wallaby fell down 
(dead) at once. That man was still running after it. . .ah! close now (to 
Kukpi). She called out to him Yau/ He (startled) said: ‘“ Who is that?” 
Kukpi said: ‘‘ The wallaby is lying there!’’ The man said: “ That is well.” 

[Kukpi said: ‘‘ You are very afraid ; you should not be afraid.”’} 

Kukpi said: ‘‘ You should sit down here where there is deep shade from 
the lakumin tree; you should make fire with fire-sticks.’’ Slowly the man 
tracked the kangaroo, put it on his shoulder, carried it to a tree, left it there. 
Kukpi said: ‘‘ There, close to me, there! You should sit down in the shade.”’ 
He made fire with fire-sticks (minga). [The fire came with one twirl of the 
sticks !] He put the wallaby in the smoke to singe the hair. He cut open its 
belly. He waited; the fire was now all charcoal. He began to make a place 
in the charcoal to roast the wallaby. He offered some to Kukpi. ‘ Do you 
want some of this flesh?’ ‘‘ No,” she said. ‘‘ You put it on your shoulder.” 
The man said: ‘‘ Where shall I go?”’ Kukpi said: ‘‘ You should go straight 
to that place there, where there is a cleft ; there is a clear place there.”” Carrying 
that wallaby, he went (where she had said) ; he went. . . close to Palarngga, 
where you can look down (from a high place). Kukpi said: Kidjiridup! 
That sufficed. He was no more. He fell down (that steep place) and was 
broken to pieces. 


[The man had lost his way; he could not find the road he had come by. 
Kukpi said: ‘‘ You should not go back on the same road ; if you want to go back 
you should go that way,” pointing towards the cleft. He carried the wallaby 
there, up a steep place. Looking down, he thought he saw the road. Then 
he could not see it any more. No road was there! He could not find a way 
down the steep place. Kukpi said: ‘‘ Kigiritup!’’ At once that man fell 
down to the bottom dead.]} 

(3) His people (in camp were) waiting-watching. They were talking 
(among themselves). Yau/ ‘‘ What (unknown) thing did he see?” Another 
man went (to see, look). He followed the track, followed the track. . . to that 
place. Yau/ (Kukpi spoke). ‘‘ That man has gone back; I sent him back.” 
(He spoke to himself.) ‘“‘ Who is (unknown) person here?’ Then (seeing 
Kukpi): “ O, there is a person here, of a yellow colour.’”’ Kukpi said to him: 
“I saw him roasting (a wallaby) there, right there,” pointing. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, 
“there. You track (him) from there, where the road (goes) to the cleft over at 
that place.” He went, following the track, to where you can look down (from a 








No. 4, footnote, p 263. 
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steep place). Kukpi said again, “ Kidjiridup!’’ He was no more. He fell 
down and was broken to pieces. She did (said) that thing to him at that same 
place. 

(4) His people (were) watching-waiting fruitlessly. Another man got 
up to go. He followed that track. ..to that place. Yau! Kukpi said: 
“One man came to me.’”” The man was frightened. He looked back-sideways 
(across his shoulder), thinking: who is this differently-coloured one? Kukpi 
said: “‘ That is where he went, over there. Yes, there. Do you see? I sent 
him on that road over there. He went on that road. You go too.’ The man 
went on that same road. He looked down from that high place at Palarngga. 
“ Kidjiridup!”’ Kukpi said it again. He wasnomore. He fell down and was 
broken to pieces. 

(5) Those people (were) watching-waiting. (Now) they began to think- 
from-the-belly, differently. There was something strange-different yonder. 
What (unknown) thing had destroyed three men there? They said (to one 
man): “‘ You go (try to find out).”” One old wise-man went. [That man was 
Padurutj, the first wanaygal—wise man.] He was strong and big, bearded down 
to his chest. The north-west wind blew from that place. Kukpi was singing. 
The wise man heard her singing. Kong! Kong! Kong! Kong! The sound 
of the tapping sticks! She went on singing. [Kukpi was singing Ningga 
Ningga (the “sweetheart’”’ song). Padurutj said: ‘‘ Something is there, 
where those three were destroyed.”” He crept up, looked at Kukpi, and went 
back to camp. He told no one what he had seen. He was sick, and then got 
better. He went again to that place, by a different road, upwind. Kukpi was 
still singing. Padurutj listened.] “‘ Ah,” he said, “that is the woman who 
destroyed those three.” He went upwind to that place. ‘‘ Ah,” that wise man 
said (to himself), ‘‘ what is this (unknown) thing?” He listened-learned that 
song, the Kurangara song from Kukpi. [Kukpi sang: “ Pingarala milpirin 
payu waragadji mala.”” (We do not know that language.) He listened to that 
song. He understood it at once. Kukpi sang: “I am sitting here at Purgala.” 
She sang in Murinyuwen: “ Wayguwala kara ninyi binyibinyi toitpbaygu.” 
He got up now (went back).] He listened-learned. . . then he went back to 
the camp. 

(6) He spoke to all the people. Yau! ‘“‘ She has destroyed-finished them, 
that unknown person who is there. There is a little island. It is a place where 
there are trees.” That is what he said. Everyone wept. They were weeping. 


I am reasonably satisfied that the core-story of the Murinbata myth ends at that 


point. But one may sometimes hear an extension which, in my opinion, is an 
accretion from the Djamindjung to the south. It fuses with the story of Kukpi an 
account of the origin of the bullroarer which, in the real Murinbata tradition, is 
attributed to Kudapun, The Apostle Bird.24 In the accretion, the fourth man to 


*“On Aboriginal Religion. II. Sacramentalism, Rite and Myth,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXX, 
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try to solve the mystery of the successive deaths of the hunters at Kukpi’s hands is 
identified as Padurutj, who is said to have been the first ki#man or wanaygal (in that 
context implying both “ wise man” and “ warlock”’). On the first visit he is said 
to have heard Kukpi singing both Karwadi and Dingiri songs. He knew that such 
songs belonged only to men, and not to women or children. On the second visit he 


TaBLeE I 
Structural Parallels in Two Mythless Rites and a Riteless Myth. 








‘: II. III. ry. 
Phases.| The Rite of Circumcision. The Mortuary Rite. The Myth of Kukpi. 
A Onset of puberty. | Death supervenes. Kukpi is restless and dis- 
contented. 





B_ | Open-secret agreement to 





Sorrowful public acceptance | She decides to find a good, 








circumcise youth as duty | of painful duties to the | warm place of rest at the 
to the living. | dead. | cost of effort. 

C Removal of youth from | Removal of body from | She abandons many places 
camp by token show of | camp; exposure on but endows them with 
force. | solitary bier. water. 

D Youth made into a name- | Ban on name of dead ; | She finds a solitary, name- 


less wild beast. | abandonment of death- | less place. 
camp. Chattels broken. 








E_ | Youth isolated in a safe, | Hair and axe sent away | She decides to stay there 
distant place with friends | from clan to well-dis- | for ever. 
and under a guardian. | disposed affines; body 
| cremated. 
F | Token return to camp to be | Bones and ashes brought to | She looks back and sings 
wailed over by sorrowing camp and kept lovingly | sorrowfully; she deceit- 
cognates. by cognates. fully overcomes men’s 


fears by false sociality. 





G Old ties with childhood and | Social ties of/with the dead | She destroys men by magic 
kin ended; youth cir- ended at  Magindit; | but the first wise man 
cumcised within a male | physical remains returned triumphs over her. 
screen. to earth at Mulunu. 


| 
| 
| 





Exchange of valuables be- | He returns taking her secret 


H Ritual washing to make 


youth ‘“clear’’;  pre- tween the living; spirit | with him to the sorrowing 
sentation of valuables of dead freed to make a people. Kukpi stays un- 
and insignia; relaxation | anew entry into the cycle molested forever. 


of taboos; gradual re- of life. 
turn to social life as adult. | 





recognized, on flat stones near where Kukpi was sitting, secret marks that are put 
only on bullroarers. Kukpi’s son was there, and he told Padurutj that the marks and 
songs were both Karwadi (in that context implying “sacred and secret’’). He 
gave two stone bullroarers to Padurutj, who took them back to camp and showed 
them to other men, who then made bullroarers of wood. Two women now went to 
that place and picked up stone bullroarers. They took them back to camp and 
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showed the men. By that time everyone knew what bullroarers were, and knew 
their significance. The men made a pretext of changing camp, and during the move 
killed the two women with stone-axes. 


(5) ComMMON ELEMENTS OF DESIGN 
In Table I the two rites and the myth are set out so as to allow three things to 
be compared : the sets of primary elements, their assembly into structures, and their 
development towards ends by temporal phases. The table should be read down and 
across. The effect is to bring out the same kind of two-way resonance found in other 
such comparisons in earlier papers. 


I have no evidence, or reason to suppose, that the Murinbata see any resemblance 
or connection between the three components of the table. But that fact, 
in my opinion, increases the value of an anthropological comparison. 


It is sometimes said that anthropologists are intent on trying to relate everything 
social, even things that are not related, and that the forcing of facts into assumed 
“systems ’’ results from that cause. The criticism is not justified if one is dealing 
with relations of similarity. The similarities listed in Table I are between structures 
of like elements that exist empirically in connected sequences which have, or appear 
to have, like patterns. The purpose of the table is to find the common elements 
of the design-patterns. The judgments about the basic similarities rest on observa- 
tions of a kind that any anthropologist could make. My inquiries were as careful as 
circumstances allowed ; I have given as much as possible of the evidence for them ; 
but, although the accounts probably contain mistakes, I feel that the similarities, 
not unimpressive even now, might have shown themselves to be more impressive 
still had I seen all the possibilities from the beginning and been able to obtain finer 
detail. 

Certainly, II, III and IV co-exist (or co-existed) within the one regional form of 
life, and were “ related’ in being practised by the same people. But, to the best 
of my belief, II and III were not thought of as being connected except as events 
that should have a due form in the life of individuals ; they were, indeed, put into two 
different cognitive systems—I]I into a secular system, III into a religious system. And 
IV had no discernible connection with II, and only tenuous, partial and rather sidelong 
connections with III. I consider it to be an essential task of anthropology to deal 
abstractly with relations of similarity between things in apparent disconnection. 
In this respect I may point out that analysts of “ social structure ”’ do not think it 
material that “‘ the people who live in any society may be unaware, or only dimly 
aware’ (Evans-Pritchard) of the existence of the classes of relations which the 
analysts are prepared to generalize into an holistic structure. But the ‘“ enduring 
relations ”’ of “ social structure’ are not relations of observable similarity, and any 
general statement about them has much less empirical warrant than statements 
well-based on observed similarity. It is one matter to postulate an organic, holistic 
system embracing all of many different kinds of relations, and to search among 
particulars for illustrations or demonstrations or justifications of what has already 
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been asserted to hold among the particulars: it is altogether another to begin the 
interpretative task by arranging for further study the empirical similarities. 

In Table I the phase-developments from A to H (down each column) have a 
certain likeness, more markedly between II and III than between II-III and IV. 
The sets of elements compared each with each (across all columns) again have a certain 
likeness, also more markedly between II and III than between II-III and IV. There 
is thus a not unimpressive, though limited, measure of congruence between the 
design-plans in three respects: the sets of elements, their assemblies into articulated 
structures, and their temporal developments. Within each plan there is something 
very like the formula—setting aside, withdrawal, transformation, and changed 
return—that was found within the plans of the rites and myths analysed in earlier 
papers. And the description applied to the riteless myth of Kunmanggur and the 
rite and myth of Punj is not wholly inapplicable to the mythless rites of circumcision 
and burial and the myth of Kukpi. ‘‘ Someone is sent or withdraws from a safe, 
habited place to a place of solitude. In the.second place—the place of removal 
or in the place deserted—wildness or terror, and a sort of corruption, become 
ascendant. Something—trust, young life, innocence—is destroyed there. Then, 
after a pause, there is a return to the first place. But it is not now the same as before ; 
there has been a change; the old is not quite annulled and the new not altogether 
unfamiliar.’’ Some changes of words, and a more embracing generalization, could 
reduce or eliminate the main differences. 

It now becomes a question of trying to elucidate the human and social meaning 
of such a structure. What further can be said of the dynamism investing that 
anatomy of acts ? 

The rites and myths under study deal with events or happenings over time in 
social life. The entries in Table 1 are fairly straightforward descriptions of those 
events. But to call them “ primary elements ’’ is scarcely exact ; they are complex, 
compound and systemic resultants by no means resolved to their irreducible com- 
ponents. Hence my view”® that if there can indeed be what Professor Firth has 
called a “ micro-sociology ’’ then its task is to resolve such components. But the 
less exact usage suits my immediate purpose. The entries at least describe observable 
events. 

Each column in the table exhibits the evidence of two things: an ordered 
arrangement of parts, a structure, which is transposable between columns ; and, within 
the columns, three material manifestations of that structure. The structure is 
relatively invariant. The concrete manifestations are highly variable. Each 
column may be said to exhibit and define a field of social life. Two fields have in 
common the fact that, in each, a rite of initiation takes place. What can be said of 
the dynamism of both that holds true of the third, which has no empirical connection 
with either? With that problem in mind one may conceptualize initiation in a 
sufficiently abstract way to embrace all three. 


*5 T examined this matter in an unpublished article, Professor Firth’s ‘“‘ Conception of Social 
Organization.”’ 
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Let us set up the conception of a field of life composed of entities—persons, things, 
and situations in relations subject to forces with a given distribution—-which have 
been disturbed by change. The change may come about by the entry of a new 
dynamic entity or by a redistribution of the existing forces. The field then has to be 
transformed to accommodate the change. A new integration between the entities 
is necessitated. Initiation may be regarded as an instance of purposive transforma- 
tion of that kind. I shall now apply these outline conceptions to Table 1, under the 
following assumptions: (1) The sequences of events set out in the table are serial 
events. (2) The serial aspect maps out a course or path along which entities are 
moved by forces acting in a direction. (3) The forces that effect the movements and 
their purposes are human acts or operations, some of which are transitive, some non- 
transitive, and some intransitive; the transitive acts demonstrably effect their 
purposes ; the others can but symbolize efficacy. (4) Each event is modified by 
the one preceding it, so that the modifications are progressive. (5) The progressive 
character relates the events dynamically, that is, integrates the entities in respect of 
the dynamic change, and thus eventually constitutes the serial as a newly determinate 
structure, a system of relations, and a process towards an end. (6) In its most 
comprehensive aspect, the process transforms the field and its entities from one state 
to another, the states being connected but qualitatively distinct. 

We may now reconstruct the table in the following way. The formulation is 
entirely provisional. It will be looked at again in the next article when all the 
materials are jointly reviewed. The present sketch is simply an indication of the 
approach that seems to me to be necessary if the dynamism of the ritualized structure 
of operations is to be understood. 

Phase A. There is a field of social life (F) made up of a complex-compound 
situation (S1) defined by related entities in conditions of near-stationary equilibrium. 
The situation is disturbed by a new dynamic force (II, puberty ; III, death ; IV, dis- 
content) which may be permanent (II, III) or transitory (IV), conditioned (II, IV) 
or unconditioned (III). The equilibrium can be restored only at a new level, and 
then only if something of positive value is conserved (II, a beloved person ; III, a 
human spirit ; IV, euphoric life) and if something of negative value (II, an outmoded 
status of youth ; III, a dead body ; IV, a place of discontent) is cast off. Measures 
of contrasted character (+) (—) are thus necessitated to restore equilibrium at a new 
level. 

Phase B. The changed situation modifies (determines) the next temporal phase. 
A decision is formed (II, openly-secretly ; III, lovingly-sorrowfully ; VI, sadly- 
hopefully) to perform ambivalent purposes (II, to give youth a higher status at the 
cost of loss and pain; III, to destroy the loved-corrupting body and its social 
extensions and to conserve its spirit ; IV, to wander in hope at the cost of effort). 


Phases C, D, E. The decision determines the character of operative acts to 
effectuate the contrasted purposes. A progressive serial of operations followed 
(II, the beloved youth is forced away from a familiar, disturbed place to an unfamiliar, 
safe place, and the symbols of his former status are cast off ; III, the body, its material 
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extensions, and symbols of its social self are destroyed or sent away, but part of its 
substance is saved and its spirit is honoured ; IV, dissatisfying places are abandoned 
but are endowed with life-sustaining waters). 


Phases F and G. The things of negative value having in part been cast off, and 
the things of positive value in part conserved, the remainder of the serial of operative 
acts is thus determined. A residuum of good has now to be freed from, or integrated 
with, a residuum of ill. The operative acts must thus still be contrasted or ambi- 
valent. (II, the beloved youth is brought home, wailed over, withheld from his kin 
and, by the painful suffering of circumcision, integrated with the new dynamic force— 
the permanent, conditioned, continuous maturation of life; III, the corporal and 
social extensions of the dead are brought home to be destroyed by fire and neutralized 
by gift-exchange, while the last ashes are merged with the ground of former being, 
and the spirit is freed to find a new life, so that the new dynamic force—permanent 
and unconditioned death—is integrated with proximate and ultimate life ; [V, some 
men are destroyed by unexpected, gratuitous and deceitful evil; but one man of 
wisdom triumphs and takes back to the living—who sorrowfully weep over their 
new understanding—the supposed secret of Kukpi’s power.) 

Phase G. Inthe same field of social life, there is now a new situation (S2) defined 
by new relations between almost the same entities in changed conditions of equilibrium, 
the dynamic entity having been integrated at the cost of a changed distribution of 
power (II, the initiated youth is cleansed, freed from restraints, adorned with the 
symbols of a new positive value, and allowed to enter into a new, positive locus and 
station of life distinct from but connected with the old locus and station ; III, the 
spirit of the dead is freed from all earthly ties, is accorded due honour, and is allowed 
to seek a new, positive locus and status of life on a new plane different from but 
connected with the old; IV, Kukpi is left unmolested, and living people have sad 
but positive knowledge of a negative power over life that is beyond their control). 

It will be apparent that this course or sequence of serial happenings, progressive 
in a direction and having an integrative character, exemplifies—though in a rather 
strange idiom—a patterned structure or form that is very familiar to theorists of 
dynamic systems. For example, it accords very well with many abstract models of 
field-transformation, and with S~I--R models of conditioned responses, where 
S=a stimulated situation, I=the integration of stimuli by receptor and effector- 
structures, and R=the patterned response. I shal! simply note the fact in passing. 
What is interesting—and challenging—from an ar ‘.ropological point of view is that 
it seems to vindicate my contention that the study of aboriginal religion has more 
possibilities than are explored if an inquiry is too rigidly limited to matters of social 
structure as conventionally understood. That approach, by analogy, limits inquiry 
to the receptor-effector structures of patterned responses. A religious system is a 
dynamic system, to be studied from dynamic concepts, not a stationary system to be 
studied—except as a provisional step—statically. 1 thus return to the impressionistic 
formula drawn from observable things, the ritualized dialectic of setting’ apart, 
withdrawal, transformation and return. I am profoundly persuaded that an under- 
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standing of aboriginal religion depends on a growth of insight into that work of 
primitive intuition. It is like an essay on metamorphosis around a moving stability, 
a reconciliation of polarities that perennially condition men’s being. But the 
tradition of study from Tylor to Durkheim, and the more recent 1dée fixe that religious 
things are but the dependent variables of social things, have scarcely ailowed the 
possibilities to be explored. 

Throughout these papers I have contended that one must bear constantly in 
mind the character of the material under study, and that its character imposes terms 
of approach. For such reasons I have felt forced to use impressionistic words like 
“resonance.” The problem is: how to reduce the impressionism? The material 
of study belongs to those expressive orders of social fact—symbolism of many kinds— 
that in one way or another transcend controlled methods, at least as they are at 
present. One seems for the moment to have but two options: to take: the view that 
the material, because of its character, is simply beyond further inquiry—a view I 
am reluctant to adopt since it seems to make a principle out of what may be only the 
failure of one’s own imagination ; or to experiment patiently with ways of deducing 
the assumptions and principles, used by the aborigines, that allow the facts to be as 
they are. For the facts are certainly realities—even if some are unrealized or unper- 
ceived realities—within the ontology of aboriginal life and thought. In the hope of 
further clarifying them, I shall turn in my next article—the last of the series—to the 
ruling conceptions of life and death under which the Murinbata used the same ritual 
form to celebrate the transitions as well as the terminal of their social being. 


W. E. H. STANNER. 
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INDIGENOUS SORGHUM AS FOOD AND IN MYTH: 
THE TAGOMAN TRIBE 


By W. Arnot! 


HE full title of this article should be ‘‘ The Utilization of indigenous Sorghum 

cereal and its personification in myth and rock painting by the Tagoman? Tribe.” 

A rock painting which was identified as The Spirit of the Long Grass is the most 
striking of all the rock paintings that have been identified as Tagoman rock art in the 
Katherine District, Northern Territory. An enquiry revealed fragments of a myth 
and an account of the previous utilization of indigenous Sorghwm cereal. The 
significance of this important source of farinaceous food in the past economy of the 
tribe is indicated, and the absence of an indigenous agriculture in the presence of a 
useful cereal species is briefly discussed in the light of recent agricultural research 
experience in North Australia. 

The informants were the late Nolgoyma (Nipper), who was the acknowledged 
headman of the remnants of the local Tagoman tribe, and Kulumput (Spud), a 
neighbouring Wardaman, who was well over 70 years of age and who regarded Nipper 
as a much older men. The two old men (Figures 1 and 2 on Plate) claimed childhood 
experiences of a food that is no longer prepared, and spiritual beliefs that have been 
superseded by new cults. 


The Sorghum Cereal 

Indigenous Sorghum species are very common in North Australia, in large and 
sometimes pure stands. In the Katherine area S. intrans and S. plumosum are the 
most common species. The seed of these species is rather small, by cereal standards, 
and is enclosed in harsh glumes with long tough awns. There are other species, 
such as S. macrospermum, which bears seeds that approach the size of a small grain 
of polished rice. 

According to the informants, who did not distinguish species, the seeds of these 
Sorghums were harvested and cleaned for food. The seeds were gathered, usually 
from the ground, where wind currents tended to concentrate them, and lightly pounded 
on a flat rock surface. The mixture of broken grain hulls and awns was brushed into 
a coolaman for cleaning. The cleaning process was described but was not demon- 
strated. The operation seemed very similar to the ‘‘ yandee ” operation used by the 
Warramunga tribe for separating flakes of spinifex gum from the leaf and stem trash. 
Mr. Fred Ulyatt, of Mucketty Station, arranged for a demonstration. The women 


1 Mr. W. Arndt is an agricultural research officer with the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization at Katherine, Northern Territory. 

2 The previously undescribed Tagoman tribe is the subject of a manuscript titled ‘‘ The 
Recognition of the Previous Existence, Industry, Mythology and Rock Art of the Tagoman Tribe 
in the Katherine District, Northern Territory, which has not yet been published. 
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demonstrators adopted a crouched position with elbows resting on knees and the 
coolaman cradled along the forearms. The whole body, from the ankles up, was 
moved so that the coolaman moved in an orbit which swirled the dry contents. The 
trash moved to the top of the pile and was helped over the lip of the coolaman by 
careful shaking. The process resembles the panning of gold dirt. Final cleaning is 
by wind winnowing from natural breeze, fanning or blowing. 


The Sorghum seeds, cleaned in a similar way, were then pounded into a meal, 
mixed with water and cooked in hot coals. This food, known as morkul, was highly 
regarded prior to the introduction of wheat flour. 


The Myth of the Spirit of the Long Grass 

The morkul or “ tucker of the long grass ’’ was given to the people by a spirit 
who was known as Morkul-kau-luan. He was a man with a slightly crouched figure, 
which the informants imitated, and a long sharp nose. He crouched slightly so that 
he could move through the long grass without being seen except for an occasional 
glimpse of his long sharp nose, which only clever old men could distinguish from the 
awns of the grass. His eyelids were almost closed, partly to keep out the sharp 
twisting awns which can cause great discomfort in the eye socket, and partly because 
his home was underground and he did not like the glare of sunlight. He owned and 
wore the broad human hair belt that is borrowed and placed on initiates during 
circumcision ceremonies. The voice of Morkul-kau-luan was a humming sound with 
a rising and falling pitch. It was heard at initiation ceremonies and can sometimes 
be heard as the south-east wind blows the seed off the grass and concentrates it in 
heaps ready for gathering. He was a very shy spirit who stayed in the long grass 
and did not venture out into open spaces. He was a most benevolent character who 
helped the lost and the hungry without them knowing it. The annual grass fires 
drove him to shelter in underground limestone caverns where the “‘ boom-boom-boom ” 
of his footsteps may sometimes be heard. He left his shade on a rock near Katherine 
so that the people would know he was in the long grass ready to look after them. 


It was fairly apparent that the two old men were recalling very old memories 
that clashed with their current beliefs. The sound of the bull-roarer and the lending 
of the hair belt at initiation ceremonies is no longer credited to this spirit. Morkul- 
kau-luan appears to be one of several male spirits of an almost forgotten cult of male 
ancestor worship. Present-day cults are dominated by variants of the fertility 
mother goddess types of beliefs. The field notes are not comprehensive enough to 
make any more specific statement beyond the suggestion that Morkul-kau-luan is 
one of the spirits that has been displaced by the new cult. 


The Painting of the Spirit of the Long Grass 

The painting that was identified as Morkul-kau-luan was found on the western 
face of a sandstone outcrop on the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization Four Mile Farm at Katherine. The outcrop lies about roo feet north 
of the original Overland Telegraph Line about half-way between the Four Mile Creek 
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dump and the original eastern boundary of the Farm. Current plans for extension 
of the Farm will place the site within the fenced boundary. It is an interesting 
coincidence to have an aboriginal plant food spirit depicted on an agricultural research 
station, especially since there is a common interest in the Sorghum genus. 

The male figure in a slightly crouched stance has an overall length of 175 cms. 
The original painting is too faded to photograph clearly but most of the figure can be 
seen when natural lighting conditions are just right. The significance of the painting 
is such that it warrants reconstruction (not retouching!) for recording purposes. 
A replica has been prepared by photo-tracing and water colouring on art paper. 
A photograph of the original painting is shown in Figure 1 and one of the reconstructed 
painting is shown in Figure 2 on the Plate. 

The original is almost entirely obliterated in parts by water wash rather than by 
fading. The right arm and right half of the torso are particularly indistinct, and 
were reconstructed along lines suggested by remnants and by the well-preserved left 
counterparts. The shade of the dark coloured pigment varied from dark red to 
purple owing to the impurity of the pigments and varying degrees of weathering 
rather than to deliberate design. 

The figure was outlined completely in white. A red outline, outside the white, 
was restricted to the sides of the torso and the lower surfaces of the arms. The 
squinting eyes and sharp nose, of the myth, are drawn in white. The wide human hair 
belt is indicated by vertical white lines. The rest of the body surface with the 
exception of the genital organ is covered with horizontal white bars that are continuous 
with the white outline. The spaces that are confined by the white lines are covered 
with the red ochre that varies in shade. The numbers of white bars on the arms, 
torso and legs of the original are 17, 33 and 23 respectively. 


The Economic Significance of Sorghum 

The plant foods gathered by the women were often more limited in the daily 
diet of the Aborigines than the large game hunted by the men. In the Katherine 
area, large game seems to be reasonably plentiful but there is an obvious shortage 
of the better known farinaceous foodstuffs such as lily roots and seeds, yams and 
fruits. One of the archzological puzzles of the district was the coexistence of a prolific 
stone and wood working industry and this apparent shortage of farinaceous foods. 
Possibly, the occupation of the area and the exploitation of the excellent stone 
implement resources may have been very dependent upon the utilization of Sorghum 
cereal. The myth and the painting suggest that this food was of considerable 
importance in the area, and an unsuspected source of farinaceous food is needed to 
explain the occupation and industry of an area, which at present is regarded as 
“hungry country.” 


The Absence of an Indigenous Agriculture 

It has often been said that the Australian Aborigine did not develop an agriculture 
because the indigenous plants and animals were not suitable for domestication. 
In support of this hypothesis it has been pointed out that European settlers have not 
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domesticated the indigenous plants and animals. The argument is fallacious in the 
sense that the Europeans introduced species with which they were familiar and felt 
no need for other species. Furthermore, the European standards were high and 
highly developed species were demanded. On the other hand, the Aborigines, at 
times, were desperately short of plant foods and in the beginnings of an agriculture 
they would have had low subsistence standards. For these desperate purposes 
there are several well-known yams and lilies that should have been adequate, and 
some of the Sorghums that have been described seem no less promising than the 
primitive stocks of wheat and maize that were developed by other races. The writer’s 
agricultural research experiences in the Katherine area and C.S.I.R.O. experience 
in North Australia generally has shown that the eventual establishment of agriculture 
in North Australia will be vitally dependent upon the use of fertilizers and soil fertility 
improving practices. Within reasonable limits it can be said that the use of fertilizer 
is more important than the choice of plant. I suggest that the extremely low natural 
fertility of North Australian soils could have deterred the introduction of agriculture, 
or discouraged any tendency towards agriculture. There is no agriculture even to 
this day in the first 1,000 m‘les depth of the continent facing the direction of migration, 
and most of the pastoral industry in this region is a cattle hunting rather than a 
cattle raising occupation. ‘here were probably other reasons for the absence of an 
indigenous agriculture, but from the agrotechnological point of view it cannot be 
attributed to a supposed lack of suitable indigenous plants. 


Associated Relics and their Preservation 

The painting is obviously a highly significant one which should be preserved. 
The outcrop on which it occurs also carries the paintings of two other totemic heroes 
of the male ancestor worship cult that has already been displaced by fertility mother 
goddess cults and is approaching archeological status. In addition to the trinity of 
totemic heroes the rock bears the quarter moon shaped engraving which was claimed 
to be the traditional symbol of the headman of the Tagoman tribe, which is approach- 
ing extinction. Now that the outcrop is to be enclosed in the C.S.I.R.O. farm 
boundary it should be fairly safe from vandals, and its preservation seems to be 
assured. 


W. ARNDT. 


3 The preparation of this article was assisted by Mr. F. S. Colliver, President, Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Queensland, who arranged for the reproductions by the photography section, 
University of Queensland, and Mrs. B. Sherman who typed the manuscript. 
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MYTHS AND SYMBOLS OF THE DRYSDALE RIVER ABORIGINES 
By T. HERNANDEZ! 


HE question “ have the Drysdale River Aborigines any religion ? ’’ cannot be 

answered with a simple “ yes”’ or “‘no,’”’ but certainly they have no complete 
system of religion nor any form of worship in the strict sense of those words. Some 
of their beliefs and practices, however, are of a religious character and formed part 
of a religious system which the Aborigines, possessing no permanent records, have 
been unable to preserve in its integrity. As a rule all primitive peoples are very 
careful in transmitting their traditions from generation to generation. But the 
Aborigines of Drysdale River seem to be an exception to this rule. There can be 
little doubt that they have suffered much of their religious heritage to be lost, and 
what little they have preserved is rapidly going into oblivion. I had much difficulty 
in compiling the following information, not because the Aborigines were reluctant 
to impart it, but because few of them knew much about it. Their ignorance con- 
cerning their own religious or mythical beliefs is very great. This is true not only of 
those not initiated into the cult-life and of those who, having been brought up in 
contact with civilization, despise all things native ; it is true also of those others 
who have lived all their lives in the bush, unsophisticated by any European influence 
and who, consequently one might expect, should be the living archives of native 
history and culture. 

Further, not one of these Aborigines can give an explanation of any of their 
important practices, such as circumcision and cicatricing and of their taboos. These 
are observed even nowadays with great exactness and religious enthusiasm, but as 
to their meaning nobody knows anything at all. And as far as I could see, it does 
not seem to have ever occurred to the Aborigines that there might be a meaning ; 
at least any inquiries seemed strange to them. Some individuals when pressed by 
me did give explanations, but their discordant variations showed clearly that the 
explanations were invented on the spur of the moment and not founded on tradition. 


In my opinion the cause of this decline lies in the Aboriginal character. It is 
not perhaps well known that the Aborigines when in company of Europeans appear 
to suffer from an inferiority complex and to feel ashamed of themselves, yet amongst 
their own people are very proud. This pride is manifested in their mutual behaviour. 


1 Dom Theodore Hernandez, O.S.B., spent eight years as a member of the Benedictine Mission 
on the Drysdale River, Northern Kimberley. See his article ‘‘ Social Organization of the Drysdale 
River Tribes, North-West Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 211-232. The use of the 
present tense in this article, which was written about twenty years ago, refers to what the author 
observed, and to the opinions he formed, during his experience on the Drysdale in the 1930’s. 
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The least show of superiority on the part of anyone, except perhaps the yaimara or 
recognized leaders, is quickly resented ; and no one, not even the yaimara, dare to 
gainsay the opinions of others for fear of provoking a fight. Hence except it be a 
case of personal offensive remarks, one may say the most absurd things without fear 
of being contradicted by his listeners. Not only that ; even questioning is forbidden 
by native etiquette, perhaps because sometimes questions show the ignorance of the 
person asking them, as well as testing the knowledge of the person interrogated. 
So everyone is allowed to say as much as he likes and in the way he likes and the most 
obvious contradictions and difficulties are passed over without comment. 


‘In addition, there is the peculiar way in which the Aborigines express them- 
selves. They hint at rather than tell the things they want to say, and it is only after 
innumerable repetitions that they come to an understanding with their questioners, 
though misunderstandings are more common. 


The injurious influence of these character traits for the preservation of oral 
tradition is manifest. Can we wonder, then, that part of the native religious 
traditional stock or deposit has disappeared or become corrupted with the lapse of 
time ? 

This article, however, is not an exhaustive exposition of the religious or semi- 
religious beliefs and practices of the Drysdale River Aborigines. Much more of 
value could be written on this subject if we could only understand properly the 
documents at our disposal, i.e. the Aborigines themselves. Religion and superstition 
consist mainly of ideas. Therefore, to understand the native religion perfectly we 
should understand first the native mind. But what white man can do that? It has 
sometimes happened to me that after having repeatedly obtained from the Aborigines 
a negative answer to my questions as to whether they held a certain belief, I afterwards 
found by chance that they had it, only in a slightly different form from that in which 
we are accustomed to think of it. 

The only possible way of understanding the Aborigine’s mind and of his religious 
ideas is by a thorough knowledge of his language. A passing knowledge is not 
sufficient to comprehend the exact meaning of various difficult expressions which are 
necessarily employed for some religious concepts. If the Aborigine has to accom- 
modate his expressions to the limited dictionary of his listeners, or what is worse, 
if he has to make use of “ foreign ’’ language to convey his ideas, there is the danger 
that his ideas may not be properly expressed and consequently may be misunderstood. 
That this often happens I know by personal experience, even though my knowledge 
of the language of the people of whom I write is above the average of that possessed 
by most writers who have attempted to study Aboriginal psychology. For such 
reasons many, or at least some, of the religious ideas of the Drysdale River Aborigines 
will always remain hidden from us. There are, for instance, some native ceremonies 
evidently of a religious character which, even after one hears all the explanation 
that the natives can give about them, remain meaningless and without any special 
appeal for us ; and yet the natives themselves become positively mad with enthusiasm 
over them. It seems therefore logical to conclude that the Aborigines see in those 
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ceremonies something which they cannot convey to us by words and which we cannot 
see for ourselves. Therefore, under the heading of religion I shall treat of whatever 
in the Aboriginal beliefs and practices bears any relation to the supernatural. First 
of all I propose to examine native tradition, as in it we find the clearest expression of 
native beliefs in the supernatural. Except for the form, the stories here related 
are in every particular just as I heard them from the Aborigines. My own comments 
are made clear. 


Walara 

Walara is said to be a man of gigantic size and herculean strength and as licentious 
as he is big and strong. Hence his soubriquet of Marimora or dissolute man. He 
inhabits a remote island and holds sway over the sea. His favourite pastime is 
fishing, and particularly hunting the turtle, of whose meat and eggs he is very fond. 
He also likes vegetable food, especially wambre (a long tuber, very nutritious and good 
eating), maraman (nutty seeds of a tree), manda (small watery yams) and ambarma 
(delicate white berries like orange tree flowerbuds). He has three wives, Tjungulugulo, 
Taben and Tabenala, whose only object in life seems to be to look after their husband’s 
camp and provide food against his return from his hunting expeditions. In these 
he makes use of a catamaran or floating raft which he propels about, not by means of 
paddles, but by punting with a very long and pointed pole (djaul) which serves him 
also as a fishing spear. A single stroke or heave on this pole is sufficient to transfer 
him and his craft to the furthest places with lightning speed. They say that at first 
the water of the sea was fresh, but finding that the fish and the turtle tasted insipid, 
Walara passed his urine upon the sea and forthwith it became salty and its animals 
acquired a good taste. 


No human soul departs from this world without Walara perceiving it straight 
away. Ganda djela numurununa, “ somebody is coming,” he says to himself, and 
then he gives the departed soul the imperious command nununyaneti, ‘‘ come here.”’ 
If the newcomer is a man, he either avoids him or frightens him away ; but if a woman, 
he takes her unto himself and brings her to his camp, where by all accounts he must 
have quite a numerous harem. His treatment of the women often causes them to 
fall dead, but Walara simply lifts them up by the hand and they are restored to life 
again. 


Galoru 

This myth is found not only in the Drysdale River area but also among the 
neighbouring tribes of Forrest River on the east and the Ungarinyin and Worora on 
the west. This is evident from the native rock paintings which frequently include 
representations of this myth. Photos and sketches have already appeared in ethno- 
logical books and periodicals. These representations consist principally of what 
appears to be drawings of a mouthless face with extraordinarily big eyes and nose, 
surrounded by a crown or halo. Generally one sees this head painted on the rocks 
without a body, but sometimes it is represented also with a body or part of it. 
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Many of my readers will, no doubt, recognize in the above description the famous 
Wandjina of the Worora and Ungarinyin. Indeed the Wandjina and the Galoru are 
one and the same. Other names of this myth are Tjala and Nalarpripa.* 

The representations of Galoru vary somewhat in different localities, but the 
similarity is apparent. One painting which was executed for me by a local Aborigine 
but without any directions on my part, corresponds exactly with other representations 
I have seen since in the rocks and of which my artist had no knowledge. The halo, 
done in red ochre, is surmounted by an appendage not unlike a spike topping a dome, 
and the whole is outlined by spots of white paint ; the nose occupies practically the 
whole length of the face, if we may so call it, and is done in black, as also are the eyes. 
Two large spots of black similar to the eyes finish up the lower ends of the halo. The 
figure has a body, and this is as striking as the head. The place of the neck is taken 
by what appears like an additional head without any details. The legs are mere 
stumps, without feet. A black spot marks the umbilicus, and a black band extends 
across the waist. I could not obtain any reliable information about the meaning of 
the various components of that figure. They said, as usual, that such is the traditional 
manner of representing the Galoru, and that the native artists learned it from some 
rock pictures not painted by human hands. The halo is commonly regarded both by 
the natives and by white people as the hair or as a peculiar headdress. I, however, 
venture to suggest that it may mean the rainbow and the whole figure would then be 
only a personified representation of that natural phenomenon. In my view, the halo 
does not suggest hair and differs completely from the usual way native artists treat 
human hair. On the other hand, the halo is a fair representation of the rainbow, 
the incomplete circle indicating the shape and the dotted circles the colour bands of 
the rainbow. Further Galoru is the Spirit of Rain, as all the natives assert and as is 
evident from the native story which I shall presently relate.* 

The present-day Aborigines, however, have another myth for the rainbow, and 
though that myth has some connection with the Galoru, yet the intimate union 
between the rainbow and the rain is unknown to them. 


The Coming of Galoru to the Earth 

It happened once that a certain man Tjingono of Yoman (in Miwa tribal country) 
became tormented with heat and thirst. And as no one could give him any remedy 
he cried disconsolately. A certain spirit, Galoru, heard him, but not being sure 
whose cries these might be, or where they came from, he sent the Pena-Pena (a little 
pigeon usually found in the vicinity of water) to investigate. The little bird went 
and soon came upon Tjingono and other people of the earth ; but, for reasons of his 
own, he reported to Galoru that he had seen nobody. But another little bird, the 


2 Probably each of these names has its particular etymological significance, but I regret I 
did not think of this until it was too late for me to make investigations. 

3 If babies eat any of the fruits of the earth belonging to Galoru (see later) rain is sure to come. 
The same will happen if anyone kills any of Galoru’s animals, especially frogs or tadpoles ; also, 
if anyone paints the figure of Galoru. When the natives painted for me the figure of Galoru, 
mentioned above, rain came immediately after. No doubt it was a mere coincidence, as it was the 
rainy season. However, the natives claimed that that rain was due to the paintings. 
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Manguriguri, hearing the report of the Pena-Pena and suspecting the truth, went 
out of his own accord to find out, and having seen the men, he immediately called 
out to Galoru, saying: “‘ The Pena-Pena has deceived you. There are plenty of 
men on the earth, and I have seen them. Theirs are the cries. Come!’ Then 
there appeared in the distance a small cloud which, increasing rapidly, soon covered 
the whole sky. As the cloud increased, so did the wind. A terrific hurricane swept 
the face of the earth, lifting up dense clouds of dust. This was followed by torrential 
rain, and so great was the downpour that the whole earth was flooded, the waters 
reaching up to the highest mountains. Throughout all this terrible flashes rent the 
space and deafening peals of thunder shook the ground. Nor was that all, for with 
the rain there descended also from heaven countless numbers of animals—frogs, 
water-lizards, alligators, fresh-water turtles, and so on, which, striking as they fell, 
killed the men and other animals of the earth. Only one man managed to escape 
alive ; this was Tjingono, who had caused all the trouble. This is how he did it. 
As soon as he saw the tempest coming, he got hold of the tail of Mayara (a very swift 
little kangaroo) which, being frightened itself, ran for its life trying to outrun the 
tempest. But as this was gaining over it, the mayara dived into the earth with 
Tjingono still trailing behind. The race continued uninterrupted underground. 
Twice did Mayara try at intervals to come up to the surface, but had to retreat 
again. But when it peeped out a third time it saw that the danger was past, and 
so came out on top. Then, and only then, did Tjingono let go the mayara and each 
went his way. 

That is how Galoru descended to the earth. Since then he has remained in some 
big waterholes or pools, one of which is, of course, in Yoman, Tjingono’s country. 
Where the Galoru is, there also are to be found numbers of “ spirit children.’”” These 
are not Galoru’s own children, but they came with him and now are under his care. 
Any man may get some of these children, but not every man knows how to catch 
them. Galoru possesses two wives, Andjelmera and Lalgoola.4 The Galoru is one 
of the totems belonging to the Djerengor moiety. 


Contrary to what might appear from the above narrative, Galoru is not greatly 
“feared” by the Aborigines, though they hold as sacred everything connected with 
him.® 

4 These are also significant names, but their meaning is unknown to me. 

5 According to native belief the following foodstuffs belong especially to Galoru : 


Miani Tjandur=the stumpy tail Pulngo 

Yangon Pelangan Pandama 

Tangari Tamara Melen 

Ano Wurial Wulna =fish 
Miaual Koga Kungumeri 

Yamo Luerengalo Menintijo 

Yuuan Din Tembalo 

Tanga Terramala Nambaltja =frogs 
The young kangaroos Tjamarangara 

Manara Kanangur Tjoambo = tadpoles 
Yauar Pamarnga 

Tembe Windi=curlew 


Ponepetar 
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The Mythical Serpent 

The existence of this Australian myth is already well known, but the Australian 
Aborigines, at least those of Drysdale River, believe in many mythical serpents, or 
probably in many serpents with mythical characters ; for most of these serpents, in 
fact all but one, bear the names of actual serpents or snakes. But as the Aborigines 
sometimes refer to these various serpents under the generic name of Lu, snake, one is 
apt to miss the distinction. However, there can be no doubt about it. All of these 
mythical serpents are included among the totems actually in use, being classified with 
one moiety and some with the other. 


But let us see what native tradition says of each of these serpents ; and, first of 
all, of the purely mythical one, which is called Ungur. 


The Ungur 


No one has ever seen the Ungur, but it is regarded as a very big and deadly snake, 
and is held in very great awe and veneration. It descended from above among the 
other animals that accompanied the Galoru to the earth. At first the Ungur settled 
down in a certain big pool named Tjerni, but it was not long before it opened itself a 
way out to other pools. The paths thus formed by the Ungur are the rivers. 
Tradition adds that when these paths were being opened some people who happened 
to be in the way were caught unawares and all perished. The Ungur is believed to 
abide wherever the Galoru is, that is, in practically every pool of considerable size and 
depth, and especially those situated in sombre or secluded spots. On no account will 
an ordinary native go into any of those pools for fear of being instantly devoured 
by the Ungur. I have actually seen Aborigines expose themselves to some very 
dangerous rapids in a flooded river rather than swim across the tranquil waters of a 
nearby pool where the Ungur was supposed to be. 


Only one kind of people is exempt to a certain extent from the dread of this 
mythical serpent, namely the medicine-men. The reason is that Ungur is the “‘ Father 
of Witchcraft.” He it is who not only teaches men the magical art, but also provides 
them with the means to practise it: that is, with the tjagolo (charms). These take 
many and varied forms, but the most efficacious are certain small pebbles which are 
found at the bottom of some of the Ungur pools. The medicine-men dive with 
impunity into the said pools to gather these ¢jagolo. However, I doubt very much 
whether a medicine-man would dare go into those pools at any time for any purpose. 
Everything connected with the Ungur is sacred. In the Drysdale River there is a 
pool called Ongoro, which means “ place of the Ungur.”’ Close to that pool a stone 
juts out from the trunk of a boabab tree. This is very peculiar not only because there 
are no other stones in the immediate vicinity of the tree, but also on account of its 
shape and position, both of which suggest a snake coming out from its hole. The 
natives say it is the Ungur from the neighbouring pool, and so no one touches it. 
Whether this curious rock formation suggested the name for the pool or the name of 
the pool suggested the story of the stone we do not know. I have often noticed that 
the natives, speaking of the spirit children, use sometimes the expression Galoru ninga 
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and sometimes Ungur ninga, that is belonging to Galoru and to Ungur respectively. 
This makes me suspect that these two myths correspond each to the two big Aboriginal 
social divisions or moieties and that what the Galoru is to the one the Ungur is to the 
other. Indeed, each belongs to a different moiety. The Galoru is Djerengo and the 
Ungur Wode. This fact should dispel doubts regarding the distinction between these 
two myths. Their points of similarity are many, but no fewer are the differences 
between them. My view makes it an easy task to explain many of the difficulties 
that arise from these myths. 


The Mataro 

Mataro is the Pela name for the rock python; but it means also the rainbow 
which, according to native belief, is a very big serpent that at times comes out from 
its hiding place to see what’s going on in the world. Like its natural namesake, the 
mythical Mataro is not feared by the Aborigines. As a totem the Mataro belongs to 
the Djerengo moiety, which is that of the Galoru.® 


The snake frequently appears in the rock paintings in this region, but whether 
it is meant to represent the Ungur or the Mataro the natives themselves cannot say. 
Probably it can be either of the two. A native artist when asked to paint the mythical 
Mataro drew an ordinary snake. 


The Mayo 

The Mayo is supposed to be just like a dog, but of monster proportions. By the 
way the Aborigines speak about this myth, it appears that between Mayo and the dogs 
exists a spiritual (if I may so call it) relationship, similar to that existing between 
Galoru or Ungur and human beings. Like the latter Spirits, so Mayo lives in water- 
holes, which no native dares to enter. Neither do the natives gather the yams or 
other bush fruits that grow in the immediate vicinity of these pools (and they are 
usually very abundant in such localities), because they say that Mayo waters these 
plants, and if anyone ate of their fruits his body would be covered with the most 
filthy ulcers. 

Mayo is the totem of a social group Lenaunda (Lena=dogs) in the Guna tribe 
belonging to the Wode moiety. 


Tjatikin 

The Aborigines of Drysdale believe that the Milky Way, called in Pela dialect 
Wanda or Walananda, is an assemblage of mythical deities or spirits, whom they call 
Djimi. 

The most famous of these is one named Tjatikin, very young and very tall, who 
has the peculiar faculty of swallowing men and dogs whole and of vomiting them again 
alive. This feat, however, is not what makes him particularly famous, but the fact 
that the “ roaring sticks ” (bullroarers) are credited to him as their author. 


° Incidentally, of the various kinds of snakes that are used as totems those that are poisonous 
are classed with the Ungur, while those that are not are placed on the side of the Galoru. 
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The Mayaye 

The mayaye, the bull-roarer, is a thin and elongated wooden slab, broad at the 
middle and narrowing towards the ends, with regular marks incised on both sides. 
It is painted all over and adorned with simple designs in different colours. Sometimes 
a hole is bored in one end to which a length of hair string is attached for the purpose 
of swinging around in certain ceremonies. 

In the Drysdale area four distinct types of mayaye are found, namely two parent 
mayaye (one male, the other female) called yauron ; one baby mayaye called yalen ; 
and finally an unspecified or conventional type designated with the generic name of 
mayaye. All these various types, though possessing the same general characteristics, 
differ not a little in regard to detail. Each has its peculiar size, ornamental design, 
and also, though not so remarkable, its peculiar shape. The size depends on the 
fancy of the maker and principally on the purpose for which the object is destined. 
If they are not to be swung the size is usually larger.Nevertheless the relative size 
of the four types is always constant and proportionate to what each represents. 

The following is a description of some which I possess. 

The male yauron is 28 inches long. Its width and thickness are 3} and }$ inches 
respectively at the centre, and diminish gradually towards the ends. Of these, one 
is somewhat rounded and the other sharp. The latter has a hole bored in it, to which 
a six feet length of triple human hair-string is attached. Both sides of the slab are 
graven with a series of concentric circles ; but the series on one side are separated, 
whilst those on the other are all joined together by the outside circles, each series 
forming a continuous figure eight. The spaces between the series of circles are filled 
in with marks resembling broad arrows. The body of the slab is painted red, and the 
ends white. A black band outlined with dots of white is painted around the middle. 

The female yauron differs from the male in that it is six inches shorter, has both 
ends pointed, is not fitted with string or hole, and instead of having concentric circles 
it is graven with longitudinal wavy lines, interrupted at one point by a few transversal 
ones. 

The baby mayaye or yalen is similar in shape to the male yauron, but it is only 
12 inches long and 2} inches wide. Its thickness is about } inch in the centre. Like 
the male parent, the baby mayaye is engraved with concentric circles ; but the series 
in it are greater in number and not so regularly arranged as in the yauron. The 
absence of a hole for aitaching a string indicates that it is not intended to be used as 
a roaring stick. 

I possess two samples of the common mayaye. Both are similar in outline and 
dimensions except the thickness, which in the one is ? inch and in the other just over 
aninch. Both are 18 inches long and 2 inches wide. Their edges are thinner than the 
centres, but the reduction of the width towards the ends is not so pronounced as in 
+he other mayaye. The engravings are somewhat irregular in both and consist mainly 
of circles, simple and concentric, broad arrows, and lines in all directions. Both have 
strings for swinging. 

The painted designs are the same in all four kinds of mayaye. 
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This object, as I have indicated already, is very sacred. The Aborigines speak 


t the of it in terms of the utmost respect and reverence and, except when in actual use, it is 
ides. kept very carefully wrapped up in sheets of paper bark so that no unauthorized 
imes persons may see it. I use the expression “ unauthorized persons” instead of 
pose “‘ uninitiated persons ”’ advisedly, because among the Drysdale tribes it is not precisely 
the uninitiated that may not see the mayaye, but only all women and the newly- 
rent married men (patagant). The latter form a kind of outcast group of men, and hence 
len ; whilst they are in that state they have less privileges than the women for whom 
1e of practically everything savouring of the supernatural is strictly taboo. 
tics, What would happen if an unauthorized person should profane or even see the 
sign, mayaye is not stated. Certain elders of the tribe would not let the offence pass 
the without strong recrimination which might take the form of a spear or a waddy thrust 
ned. with unerring accuracy at the offender. But what chiefly maintained (it is no longer 
size so, of course) the observance of this taboo seems to have been not so much the fear 


of the tribal elders as of the supernatural powers which would inflict (so the natives 
believe) upon the offender some dreadful, though undefined, punishment. At any 


ches rate, the rule was considered so inviolate that it is very doubtful if anyone ever dared 
one to risk the results of its transgression. Once the Fathers of the Drysdale River 
hich Mission, to put to the test the Aborigines’ belief in the mayaye, threw one of these 
are into the kitchen fire. The consternation of the men who had brought it to the Fathers 
ted, and saw the thing done was very great. They quickly turned their backs upon the 
Ties scene of what was for them a sacrilege. As the perpetrators of the outrage were 
lied whites with authority, no vengeance was attempted. But no one would partake of 
the the food cooked with that sacrilegious fire until a medicine-man “ sang” over it to 
dle. render it innocuous ! 

oth The mayaye is considered to be the property of the yalgi or unmarried male 
cles youths of the tribe, who are responsible for its safe keeping. However, for all 
rsal practical purposes the real bosses are the yaimara, who regulate its use and in general 

decide all matters connected with it. 

nly Sometimes, especially when the natives are on the move, the mayaye is entrusted 
ike to the care of the women, who carry it in their baskets. I suppose the men do this in 
ries order to be unhampered for the hunt. But then all that the women see or touch is a 
[he bundle of bark, whose contents on no account would they dare to inspect. This will 
| as explain what for some authors is inexplicable, namely that a mayaye has been found 


in the possession of some women notwithstanding that it is strictly taboo to them. 


ind As a bullroarer, the mayaye is mainly, if not exclusively, used to proclaim the 
ver imposition of taboos. For instance, if a yaimara decides to put taboo on a dead 
the kangaroo brought by some hunter into the camp, he will take out the mayaye and start 
in swinging it. The noise is a sign for all concerned that the kangaroo is sacred, and 
nly so those persons who are subject to the taboo may not partake of it. Usually these 
ive acts take place late in the evening when everyone can hear but not see the mayaye. 


At long intervals the Drysdale Aborigines celebrate a ceremony called mayayart 
after the mayaye ; no doubt because the latter forms the central object of it. The 
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mayaye is sometimes passed from place to place and from tribe to tribe, and wherever 
it goes it is celebrated with the said ceremony. To receive the mayaye is considered 
a great privilege and many gifts are given in exchange for it ; but only those persons 
may partake of these gifts, to whom the mayaye is not taboo. When the elders decide 
to put an end to these celebrations the mayaye is placed in a cave in the rocks or in 
the hollow of a tree. The place is marked so that no unauthorized person may 
approach it. 

All the explanations so far given for the mayaye are unsatisfactory. This is 
not surprising since the Aborigines themselves, at least those of Drysdale, know 
very little about the matter, or if they do they cannot put it into words which a 
stranger might understand. Certainly I could never elicit a positive answer. As 
regards the meaning of the engraved designs the Aborigines are more helpful. The 
concentric circles are said to represent wulambur (things in general), or waterholes. 
The wavy lines are interpreted by some as serpents, and by others as roads. But all 
agree that the broad arrows are tracks of animals. 

For the Aborigines these meagre explanations are quite sufficient and satisfactory. 
Indeed, it is very probable that they would be satisfied without any explanation at all. 
To know that the mayaye is a sacred object handed down from immemorial times is 
all that the native requires. But the scientist wants something more explicit and 
convincing. He knows that there is no effect without cause, and therefore he tries 
to find out why the mayaye is regarded as sacred, and as he cannot obtain in this 
investigation any help from the natives he has to rely solely on deduction. The 
explanation which I am going to give has been arrived at in that way, and I hope not 
without sufficient reason. 

It appears to me that the mayaye is the tangible symbol or expression of the 
native idea of creation. We have seen already how the Drysdale River natives 
divide human society into two great exogamic groups, each of which has its represent- 
ative mythical spirit, namely the Galoru and the Ungur, that abide in certain water- 
holes from whence human creatures are also supposed to originate. We must also bear 
in mind that men, in the native system of social organization, are represented by totems 
most of which are animals, and prominent among these are the wild turkey and the 
native companion, both of whose tracks resemble a broad arrow. 

Further, from the above native traditions it appears that the Ungur plays but 
a secondary part in the origin of man, so that it could very well be dispensed with and 
the system would be just as intelligible. 

Now no one will fail to see that if the mayaye were to represent all these things 
then the Aborigine’s regard for it would be quite explicable. Therefore we must try 
to see if it does de facto represent them, or at least if the represertation is probable. 
That it is so is indicated (a) by the mayayari ceremony, which is essentially com- 
memoration by individual songs of the principal things of creation ; and (5) by the 
designs engraved in the mayaye, and especially by the concentric circles which, 
whether they are interpreted as things in general or as the waterholes where the 
creative spirits Galoru and Ungur abide, may very well refer to the origin of things in 
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general and to that of human creatures in particular. But as man is the principal 
thing in creation, he is further referred to in the mayaye in the engraved tracks which 
as may be noticed correspond to the tracks of the turkey and the native companion 
(panar and kerengalo), which are the main totem-representatives of the two exogamous 
human groups. That the mayaye is made as a single or as a triple object does not 
in any way affect the above interpretation, for what is represented in a general manner 
by the single unit is expressed in detail by the triple mayaye: male, female, child. 


The representation of the Great Origin or Cause of things as a family is in con- 
formity with the custom of the Drysdale Aborigines, who usually do the same with all 
abstract or spiritual ideas or myths. Incidentally, it may be observed how this 
mayaye ‘‘ family ’’ is built up on the lines of the native family. The “ baby ” mayaye 
resembles the male, and not the female parent mayaye. It is also quite possible 
that the female yauron may have originally represented the Ungur, suggested by the 
wavy lines ; and then the male yauron would be the Galoru. If one examines various 
samples of mayaye from different tribes it will be observed that the similarity between 
the engraved figures in the mayaye and that typical figure of the Galoru which we 
described above is greater than would appear at first. 


Other Religious Objects 

Besides the mayaye, the Aborigines of Drysdale possess several other objects 
almost as sacred and which are subject to practically the same taboos as it is. I 
have samples of them, but I have not been able to learn anything about their origin 
and significance either from the natives or from the objects themselves. However, 
I will give a brief description of them to serve for comparison with religious objects 
used by other Australian tribes. 

The most remarkable of these objects, all of which are made of timber, are those 
called yulungo and landi. The former has the form of a trough, and is 2 feet long, 
7 inches wide, and 5} inches high in the middle. The ends are somewhat higher. 
It looks as if it were not quite finished, which it is, so rough is its appearance. The 
landi is made in three sizes, representing the father, mother and child landi. All 
three, however, have the same shape, which is that of a concave-convex vesica piscts. 
The samples I have are 333, 28 and 18 inches long, and 7, 7 and 53 inches wide in the 
middle. The thickness throughout in all is about 3 inch. 


The rest of the sacred objects lock exactly like ordinary fighting waddies, 
especially those long ones used by women. In fact the only difference I can 
see between them is that the sacred waddies are made of heavier woods and are perhaps 
more carefully and artistically painted in different colours, generally red, white and 
black. Only one of the sacred waddies that I possess has a peculiar shape which I 
have never observed in the ordinary fighting sticks used in the Drysdale area. It is 
called undoal, and has both ends sharply pointed, and the figure of a turtle incised 
on it. This figure is remarkable, for in the Drysdale area, where the waddy was 
made, there exists no group of persons with the turtle as their totem, which the waddy 
might represent. The other sacred waddies are designated with the names of walagart 
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and gatauara, which probably are synonymous. The sacred objects also include 
certain stones which the natives call moron. These stones are spherical in shape, 
and are supposed by the natives to have descended from heaven, and consequently 
regarded as sacred. Several of them were found around the Drysdale River Mission. 
They were painted with red ochre, and so placed as to call attention to them. It was 
evident that they had been painted and placed where they were by men. Neverthe- 
less when we asked the natives to bring them to us no one dared to do it, not even under 
the stimulus of a reward. Moron in the Pela dialect means the sun and also a sphere. 


Acoloyoyo 

Similar to the moron stones is the myth of the Spirits called Acolonono. In the 
country of the Tjerag tribe there is a plain where a stone outcrop attracts notice on 
account of the positions of the various isolated rocks of which it is composed. These 
rocks are arranged in rows. Some are, as it were, standing, and others lying flat on 
the ground. Native tradition has invested those rocks with a mythical meaning. 
It is said that once the Spirits had a big fight among themselves in that place. Some 
fell in the battle and some survived, but all remained there in the place in the forms 
of rocks. Those lying down represent the dead, and those standing the survivors. 
Needless to say, the place is a sacred one to the Aborigines and may be visited only by 
the medicine-men, who do so when they wish to attract the rain. A few stroll up and 
down between the rows of rocks, touching some of them with their hands. This is 
considered to be an infallible way to make rain. Acolonono is the totem of a group 
of natives of the Tjerag tribe. 


Dunyet 

Dunyei is a one-legged, young, and bad-tempered spirit (Tjimi). He is famous 
for his deadly fighting weapons, which he uses to kill men and animals. His enormous 
spear-thrower is one of the features of the Milky Way, where this spirit lives. 


Yangane and Waliwala 

Other planetary spirits are Yangane and Waliwali, as the morning and evening 
stars are called by the natives. The second is supposed to be the daughter of the 
first, and is said to be good-natured and well disposed towards men. Yangane, 
on the contrary, enjoys a bad reputation as a busybody and satirical sort of lady 
who is always watching the actions of men. If any of these makes a mistake, and 
especially if anyone stumbles while walking, she is said to be making faces at him, 
accompanying her ridicule with very smutty jokes, a thing very offensive to the 
natives. 


The Sun and the Moon 

The mythical traditions about the sun and the moon so common amongst 
Australian tribes are absent in the Drysdale region. About the sun especially the 
natives of Drysdale have nothing at all to say. The moon is mentioned in connection 
with the following little story. Two little children, a boy and a girl, were once 
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playing in the midst of a willy willy, as native boys are wont to do, and as they were 
holding on for support to a tree, the wind increased and the tree was rooted up and 
carried, together with the children, to the moon. 


Wararetje 

Wararetje is called the “ god” of the honey. But whether it is because he 
produces the honey or because honey is his favourite food is not specified in the native 
tradition. That he is very fond of honey is evident, for he is said to be roaming in 
the bush looking for it. His abode, however, is amongst the rocks. He is old and 
white-haired, but very powerful. When he goes abroad he arms himself with a good 
supply of wndawals and is accompanied by a big pack of dogs. Woe to the person 
that should cross his path ! 

Like the Wararetje, so other spirits are said to be the “ gods” of this or that 
particular food; such are the Kiro-Kiro, the Ganounda and the Titji, but apart 
from their names tradition has not preserved any particulars about them. 


Tjelinyit, Liminyon, Malan, Yururu, Namba-Namba 

All these are the “ gods” or spirits of dances. Their names often recur in the 
songs of the native dances, and the spirits themselves are either personified by the 
dancers or represented by little dolls or by figures painted on wooden slabs, barks or 
other things, used in the dances. I have some of these representations with me, but 
they appear to be mere phantasies of the artists without any traditional value. 

It is remarkable that the names of these spirits have been kept alive among the 
natives, for they know nothing of the stories attached to them. In the songs they are 
simply commemorated in characteristic native fashion by the mention of their names. 


The Waltjo 

The Waltjo is a nocturnal bird fairly common in the Kimberleys, where it is noted 
for the clear lugubrious notes that it sometimes emits when flying at night time. 
These notes always cause a commotion in the native camps, especially if there are 
babies about, because the natives believe that it is the voice of the spirit Waltjo, 
an old man with rich and flowing locks of white hair who goes about in search of 
little children ; if he finds any, he takes them away to his lair in an invisible but none 
the less effective way. For this reason when the voice of the Waltjo is heard 
immediately everyone in the native camp calls out to the mothers to keep tne children 
quiet and silent so that the Waltjo may pass them unperceived. That a haby has 
fallen victim to the Waltjo is indicated by the child contracting dysentery, which 
more often than not proves fatal at such a tender age. However, the medicine-men 
are said to be more powerful than the spirit Waltjo, and if called in time they can rob 
him of his victims. 


Other Mythical Traditions 
The Waltjo is not the only animal that native tradition has invested with a 
mythical character. As a matter of fact there is practically no animal among those 
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best known to the Aborigines with which that has not been done. We have seen 
some instances of this in the story of the Galoru. Here are now some more typical 
ones. 


The Wode and the Djerenger (Night Birds) 

I pointed out in my article on the ‘“ Social Organization of the Drysdale River 
Natives’ (Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 211-232) how these are divided into two 
groups each called after a nocturnal bird, viz. the Wode and the Djerenger. As 
might be expected, there is a kind of rivalry between the two groups as to which of 
them has the better bird on its side. Naturally this rivalry has found expression 
in the mythological legends built around the birds themselves. According to these 
legends, the two birds lived at first together in the same camp, but being continually 
at ‘‘ fours and sixes” with one another they had at last to separate and live apart. 
It appears that the principal causes of these quarrels were the stupidity of the Wode 
on the one side and the remonstrances of the Djerenger on the other. One day, for 
instance, the Wode having killed a kangaroo, slung it on his waist belt in order to 
carry it to the camp. The Djerenger, seeing this, laughed heartily at the stupidity 
of the other, to whom, however, he showed how the thing ought to be done by taking 
the kangaroo and hanging it across his shoulders. On another occasion the Wode 
tried to cook honey which, of course, melted all away. This was also observed by 
the Djerenger, who could not resist the temptation to crack a few jokes at the expense 
of the Wode, ending up by calling him “ fool.’”’ But this was too much for the poor 
Wode, and so he took up his spears to defend his honour. The Djerenger also took 
his, and so a fierce battle ensued, the result of which was that they parted never to 
meet again. The Wode fixed his abode amongst the rocks, the Djerenger in the 
plains. The former found ready-made shelters in the caves, but the latter had to 
build for himself houses with the bark of trees. 


In course of time these birds transmitted their experiences to men, and that is 
how these know now how to make and use spears, build shelters, eat the honey and 
carry the kangaroos in the typical comfortable way that they do. 


The Pankitji and the Tjilbi 

The Pankitji or spotty rat (often called in the Kimberleys the native cat) has the 
bad reputation of having introduced death into the world by being the first animal 
to die. His wife, the Tjilbi, a black-headed snake, painted her face with charcoal as 
a sign of sorrow, and from her have men learned how to mourn for their dead. 


The Palintjert and the Wurial 
The useful firesticks are the gift of the red-winged parrot, Palintjeri, who in that 
form passed on to the “ doctors ”’ and from them to the rest of men the fire which he 


stole from the alligator, Wurial, who before was the only possessor of the precious 
thing which he carried on his head. 
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The Wandu, the Pambarga and the Tjentjena 

The Wandu, stumpy-tail lizard, was the first to learn to speak, and from it man 
acquired the art of language. But men would never speak well if the Tjentjena (a 
species of wren) would not loosen the tongues of the little babies. 

Similarly, the children owe the benefit of sight to a little pigeon called Pambarga, 
which is the one that opens their eyes after birth. 


The Tjungulugulo, the Panar and the Kerengalo 

When the chicken-hawk remains steady in mid-air, as it does when watching for 
prey, it is believed to be the spirit Tjungulugulo sowing the fruits of the earth for 
the benefit of men. 

The gum of certain trees which forms an important article in the diet of the 
natives is attributed to the wild turkey, panar, whilst the kerengalo or native com- 
panion is credited with the production of all water yams. 


T. HERNANDEZ. 











THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE AND DIALECT IN NEW GUINEA 


By S. A. Wurm anp D. C. Laycock 


N references to New Guinea tongues made by non-linguists, the term dialects 
is very often met with, and even linguists whose special field is not that of Oceanic, 
in particular New Guinea, linguistics, show a trend to refer frequently to forms of 
speech encountered in the New Guinea area as dialects rather than as languages. 
While in many such cases the use of the term dialect instead of language may be 
attributable to ignorance or lack of information on the part of the speaker or writer, 
it remains a fact that even in the minds of New Guinea linguistic experts there is 
considerable confusion as to the correctness of the application of the term dialect or 
language to a given form of speech in New Guinea. 

However, before the vexed question of the distinction between languages and 
dialects in New Guinea can be taken up in detail, it is necessary to reach clarity on 
what precisely is meant by language and dialect in general. In linguistic science, 
very elaborate definitions for language have been devised, but it may be sufficient 
for the purpose of this paper to define a language simply as a system of vocal symbols 
with conventionalized references accepted by a community or group and understood 
within it, and having the social function of carrying information from speaker to 
hearer. Strictly from the linguistic point of view, it may on the basis of this definition 
be possible to describe as dialects forms of one and the same language which show a 
greater or less extent of variations and differences when compared with each other, 
on the understanding that such variations and differences are not so great as to pre- 
clude oral communication between speakers belonging to different dialect com- 
munities within the orbit of the same language. 

In view of the confusion reigning in the minds of many people regarding the 
notion of dialect, it may be appropriate to mention in passing two further definitions 
of this term before proceeding with the basic argument of this article. According 
to what may be referred to as the philological definition, a dialect is an unwritten 
language without written literature. This definition, which is now completely 
obsolete, has been the cause of the many distinct native languages in Australia, 
New Guinea, Africa, America, etc., being contemptuously referred to as native dialects 
by many until the present day. Another definition which may be called the political 
definition, describes as dialect any form of speech which differs from the standard 
form of the language which is the sole official language recognized by an authority in 
power in a given area. This attitude can lead to the arbitrary description of languages 
as dialects of another language, e.g. in France both French dialects in the south of 
France, and the Basque language, are officially referred to indiscriminately as dialects. 
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To return to the original subject: for the purpose of linguistic comparative 
work, a scientifically more exact basis than the criterion of greater or less mutual 
intelligibility resulting from a greater or less extent of variations and differences 
between two forms of speech appeared to be desirable. For this reason, ii was 
suggested by Swadesh! that forms of speech sharing 81% or more basic vocabulary 
cognates were dialects of one and the same language, whereas forms of speech sharing 
less than 81% were distinct languages. 

The question may now be raised what relationship this percentage figure bears 
to the criterion of mutual intelligibility mentioned above as crucial for the recognition 
of two or more differing forms of speech as dialects of one language. More specifically, 
this question may be asked with reference to the New Guinea linguistic field. 

It has become clearly evident as a result of observations carried out both by 
Wurm in languages of the three Highlands districts of the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea, and by Laycock in languages of the Sepik District, that the percentage 
figure quoted corresponds to the reality of the borderline between mutual intel- 
ligibility and unintelligibility only in rare instances. Mostly it was found that mutual 
intelligibility seemed only little impaired, or not impaired at all, in cases in which the 
percentage of basic vocabulary cognates shared by two forms of speech was up to 
10% less than 81%. The reverse has not been met with in the New Guinea languages 
investigated with the problem under discussion in mind, though it is not a very 
uncommon phenomenon in other parts of the world. So, for instance, High German 
and Dutch have 84% shared basic vocabulary cognates, but intercommunication 
between speakers of the two languages, which according to Swadesh’s definition are 
only dialects of one language, is not possible. A somewhat comparable phenomenon 
has been observed in the Kamano-Yagaria-Keigana Sub-Family of the Gende-Siane- 
Gahuku-Kamano-Fore Family of the East New Guinea Highlands stock. In this 
sub-family Keigana, Kanite and Yagaria share the following percentages of basic 
vocabulary cognates : 


Keigana-Kanite .. is - - 7o% 
Keigana-Yagaria .. Fe ss .., 1606 
Kanite-Yagaria.. “3 a -- 2% 


It could be established that Keigana and Kanite speakers can freely communicate 
with each other, whereas Keigana speakers, and to :n even greater extent, speakers of 
Kanite, find it difficult to understand Yagaria speakers, though they are to a greater 
extent understood by the latter. The reason for this difference in mutual intel- 
ligibility existing in spite of the near identity of the percentages of basic vocabulary 
items shared by the three languages in question lies, in the first place, in the fact that 
Yagaria phonology differs quite significantly from that of the other two languages, 
in particular from that of Kanite. The linguist has no difficulty in recognizing 
the sound laws according to which, for instance, Yagaria d- corresponds to Keigana 
and Kanite m-, and an initial laterally released affricate in Yagaria to ¢- in Keigana 


1M. Swadesh (Editor), Amerindian Non-Cultural Vocabularies, rev. ed., 1955. 
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and Kanite. To the Kanite and Keigana natives, however, the cognate Yagaria 
words appear so different as a result of the phonological differences that they are often 
unintelligible to them with the result that intercommunication is inhibited. At the 
same time, the Yagaria lateral phoneme /l/=(gl] differs phonetically from the Keigana 
and Kanite one in being a post-velar laterally released affricate, not a velo-palatal 
laterally released stop. To Keigana and Kanite speakers this phonetic dissimilarity 
seems to obscure the phonemic correspondence between Keigana (or Kanite) and 
Yagaria cognates, whereas Yagaria speakers appear less disturbed by the phonetic 
difference between the Keigana (and Kanite) lateral phoneme and their own. One 
is reminded in this of the phonological differences between High German and Dutch. 
German speakers find it very hard in certain cases to recognize the Dutch post-velar 
voiceless fricative phoneme /x/=[z] which differs phonetically from the velar fricative 
phoneme /x/=[x] in their own language, as corresponding to their voiced velar stop 
phoneme /g/, and do not readily identify Dutch groot with German gross for instance. 
Similarly, Keigana and Kanite speakers have difficulty in recognizing Yagaria 
ta‘aga [glo‘aya)=“ we two” as the equivalent of their ¢a‘aga [t®a‘aya] and find it 
hard to recognize the Yagaria /l/ as being phonetically similar to the phoneme /I/ 
which occurs in their languages, but is phonetically [g/] in them. 

To solve the problem as to why intelligibility between Keigana and Kanite on 
the one hand and Yagaria on the other seems unilaterally oriented, E. V. Pike's 
criteria of phonetic rank? appear to be of use. It may be noted in passing that non- 
reciprocal intelligibility like that existing between the languages in question has, 
if only rarely, been found to be in evidence in varying degrees, between closely related 
forms of speech in New Guinea and elsewhere.* The essence of E. Pike’s criteria, 
as far as they are of relevance for the argument put forward below, are as follows : 


(x) Any stricture (i.e. complete or partial closure) in the oral cavity outranks 
any stricture in the nasal cavity which in turn is of higher rank than any 
stricture in the throat cavity ; 

(2) within any cavity, complete closure is of higher rank than localized friction 
which in turn outranks a stricture causing little or no friction ; 

(3) when the highest ranking stricture (acme stricture) of one segment is higher 
in rank than the acme stricture of another segment, the first segment outranks 
the second, i.e. # outranks f,  outranks s ; 

(4) ot two segments with the same acme stricture but different non-acme 
strictures, the one with the higher ranking non-acme stricture outranks the 
other segment. The same applies if a non-acme stricture is present in one 
segment but absent in the other. In consequence, 6, because of added vocal 
cord vibration, outranks ~, and p outranks m, because the latter lacks the 
velic closure of p. 


2See Eunice V. Pike, “‘ Phonetic Rank and Subordination in Consonant Patterning and 
Historical Change,’’ Miscellanea Phonetica, II, 1954, pp. 25-41. 

3 See, for instance, D. L. Olmsted, ‘“‘ Achumavi-Atsugewi Non-Reciprocal Intelligibility,” 
International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 20/3, 1954, pp. 181-184. 
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(5) Of two segmeats with strictures in the oral cavity, and of the same degree of 
closure, the one with the stricture more towards the front of the mouth ranks 
higher, i.e. f outranks s, and ¢ outranks &. 

(6) In phonetically complex phonemes, the strictures of the phonetic segments 
constituting the phoneme are treated in ranks as if the strictures were 
simultaneous in time. Thus, ¢f outranks /, s¥ outranks s, gi outranks ¢. 


It appears that sound changes in cognate words in related languages have a 
differential effect upon mutual intelligibility according to whether such changes 
result in the lowering or increasing of the rank of corresponding segments. A speaker 
in whose language A, certain segments have higher rank than the corresponding 
segments in cognate words in a closely related language B, frequently seems to have 
less difficulty in recognizing and understanding these phonemically modified cognate 
words in language B than a speaker of B has in the same situation regarding cognate 
words in language A. The phonemic structure of the two languages also plays an 
important part in this. So, for instance, German speakers cannot readily identify 
Dutch groot, with its change from g to x when compared with German gross, as being 
cognate to the latter, because word-initial xr- is alien to the German phonemic 
structure and makes the Dutch word sound very strange to the German ear though 
in this change a lowering of rank is involved which according to the above hypothesis 
should not seriously impair intelligibility. At the same time, word-final /-g/ which 
in many German dialects is phonetically [-k], is phonetically [-x] in some German 
dialects without impairment to intelligibility for speakers of the other dialects. In 
this case, no disturbance of the phonemic structure takes place seeing that word-final 
-x is phonemically permissible in those German dialects in which word-final /-g/ 
is phonetically [-k]. It is therefore in keeping with the above hypothesis that the 
realization of /-g/ as [-x], i.e. as a segment of lower rank, does not seriously interfere 
with intelligibility. On the other hand, the change of the German phoneme /x/ in 
word-final position to /k/ in some northern German dialects appears to impair intel- 
ligibility to a very marked degree for speakers of other German dialects though 
word-final /-k/ is permissible in their dialects. The reason for this discrepancy may 
be sought in the fact that & is a segment of higher rank than x which would again be 
in keeping with the hypothesis put forward. Returning to the New Guinea example 
mentioned above, a similar situation is found : in Kanite the phoneme /I/ rarely occurs 
in word-initial position, and Yagaria word-initial /l-/ which corresponds to Kanite 
word-initial /t-/ is from the point of view of phonemic structure almost as strange to 
Kanite speakers as x is to German speakers in word-initial gr-. In addition, /l/= [gl] 
is of higher rank than /¢/, and intelligibility is seriously impaired as a result of these 
two factors. At the same time, the equivalence of Yagaria /l/ to Kanite /t/ in positions 
in which /l/ is permissible in Kanite creates a situation comparable to the German 
dialect case mentioned above in which /k/ appears for /x/ in word-final position with 
serious impairment to intelligibility for speakers of other German dialects: / ranks 
higher than ¢, and this sound correspondence is apt to interfere considerably with 
intelligibility on the part of the Kanite speakers in the light of the hypothesis put 
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forward. Conversely, intelligibility is less impaired for the Yagaria speakers : ¢ ranks 
lower than I, and the situation is parallel to that referred to above with regard to the 
realization of word-final /-g/ as [-x] instead of [-k], in certain German dialects. 

While the evidence put forward seems to suggest that the hypothesis advanced 
may be sustained, there can be little doubt that not all changes which, for instance, 
lower the rank of a given segment have a uniformly impairing effect upon intel- 
ligibility. It is probably possible to establish a hierarchical pattern of the varied 
effects of individual sound changes upon intelligibility, and it appears likely that some 
correlation may be found between the extent of the lessening of mutual intelligibility, 
and the degree of difference in the rank of the corresponding segments in cognates 
in two related languages. It remains questionable whether such a hierarchical 
pattern would have universal validity in its basic form, but when viewed from the 
point of view of the peculiarities of the phonemic structure of given languages, it may 
become a useful tool for assessing the probable degree of influence which sound 
changes may have on mutual intelligibility. Detailed study on these lines would be 
necessary to decide this question. 

The phonological factors referred to above are only the first of two reasons for 
the fact that the degree of the mutual intelligibility between Kanite and Keigana 
on the one hand, and these two languages and Yagaria on the other, is at variance 
with what may be assumed on the basis of the percentages of basic vocabulary cognates 
shared by these languages. 

The second reason appears to be differences on the morphological level. Kanite 
and Keigana morphology is very similar on almost all levels, whereas Yagaria 
morphology shows greater complexity in its verb structure. It may well be suggested 
that this may be an additional factor making it more difficult for Keigana and 
Kanite speakers to understand Yagaria speakers, while at the same time Yagaria 
speakers may not be unduly impaired in their understanding of Kanite and Keigana 
by this factor. This situation appears to be a good example of the phenomenon that 
simplification of the morphological structure of a language makes it easier for alien 
speakers to understand it, whereas an increase in its complexity interferes with 
intelligibility to a marked degree. 

As has been mentioned before entering the discussion outlined above, it is a very 
common phenomenon in New Guinea that languages sharing less than 81% of basic 
vocabulary cognates are mutually intelligible. “‘ Mutual intelligibility,” i.e. the 
degree of the possibility of exchange of information between speakers of different 
forms of speech‘ is, of course, a relative term and is subject to two kinds of 
qualifications : 

In the first place, mutual intelligibility between speakers of differing forms of 
speech can be complete or almost complete, fair, limited, partial, or rudimentary. 


“The term ‘‘ communalect ’’ has been suggested for any individual form of speech as not 
implying mutual intelligibility (i.e. dialect) or unintelligibility (i.e. language). See H. Hickerson, 
G. D. Turner, N. P. Hickerson, ‘‘ Testing Procedures for Estimating Transfer of Information 
Among Iroquois Dialects and Languages,”’ International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 18/1, 
1952, pp. 1-8, footnote 2. Another possible term would be “ code.”’ 
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To elaborate on these terms, it may be suggested that “‘ complete or almost complete 
intelligibility ’’ implies g0-100%, transfer of information, ‘‘ fair ’’ 75-90%, “ limited ”’ 
60-75%, ‘‘ partial” 40-60%, and “‘ rudimentary ”’ less than 40%. The boundary of 
language may, from the point of view of mutual intelligibility, be drawn around 50% 
with the sphere of 40-60% of information transfer, i.e. that of partial intelligibility, 
constituting the sub-language range which is intermediary between language and 
dialect. It may be pointed out, however, that this figure of 50% is to a great extent 
arbitrary, and that other figures have been put forward in this connection. So, for 
instance, J. H. Ward adopted 35% of information transfer as the boundary between 
language and dialect in his paper on ‘‘ Mutual Intelligibility between certain Polynesian 
Speech Communities” which he read at the Tenth Pacific Science Congress in 
Honolulu in August, 1961. At the same time he adopted 55% of information transfer 
as constituting a major dialect boundary, and 70° as a sub-dialect boundary. 


In the second place, it has to be kept in mind that the assessment of the exact 
degree of mutual intelligibility between differing forms of speech is a very difficult 
task for the linguistic fieldworker. Voegelin and Harris suggest four methods for 
this,> i.e. (1) the ‘‘ ask the informant ”’ method, (2) the “‘ count samenesses ’’ method, 
(3) the ‘‘ structural status”” method, and (4) the “test the informant” method. 
Of these, the first method gives the least reliable results, but allows the fieldworker 
to arrive quickly at a preliminary and tentative assessment of the situation, and is 
often the only method circumstances permit him to employ. With the “ count the 
samenesses ”’ method, the selection of the items for the counting introduces an element 
of uncertainty, and may lead to misleading results. The “structural status” 
method introduces weighing of the items counted and compared, according to a 
hierarchy of values, and accordingly ascribes differential status to different parts of a 
structure, as has been mentioned above with regard to E. Pike’s theory. However, 
no agreement exists as yet as to the nature of such weighing. Only the “test the 
informant ”’ method gives really reliable results, but it is very time-consuming and 
often impracticable for the fieldworker.* In short, the method is as follows: a text 
is recorded from a speaker of the form of speech A, and the fieldworker introduces 
successive numbers at junctures in the text, preferably with the help of a second 
microphone and without being overheard by the speaker. He then plays back the 
recording to the latter and obtains an interpreter translation of the passages between 
the juncture points. For control, the same kind of interpreter translation is obtained 
from a second speaker of the form of speech A. The recording is then played to 
speakers of the form of speech B, and an interpreter translation of the passages 
between the junctures obtained from them. As a result of this procedure, it will 
become clear to the fieldworker to what extent the form of speech A is intelligible to 
speakers of the form of speech B, and a comparison of the translations obtained from 


5 Voegelin, F. C., and Harris, Zellig S., “‘ Methods for Determining Intelligibility among 
Dialects of Natural Languages,’’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95/3, 
PP. 322-329, 1951. 

6 See the article by H. Hickerson, G. D. Turner and N. P. Hickerson referred to in footnote 4 
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speakers of A and B will show how much of the text spoken by the former was not 
understood by the latter. It can also be observed which words or grammatical 
features were simply not understood by speakers of B, and which were misunderstood. 
Reversing the procedure afterwards, i.e. playing a text recorded from speakers of B 
to speakers of A, will give a reliable picture of the degree and extent of the mutual 
intelligibility between the two forms of speech. 

For the purpose of this article, ‘‘ mutual intelligibility ” refers to the degree and 
extent of the practicability of exchange of information between speakers of differing 
forms of speech in New Guinea, as arrived at largely by the “‘ ask the informant ” 
method,’ and to some extent by the “ test the informant ’’ method. 

It was found that both in the case of languages of the East New Guinea Highlands 
Stock, and of the Ndu Family in the Sepik District, speakers whose languages shared 
between 70% and 81% of basic vocabulary cognates could usually intercommunicate 
to a very considerable extent. When the figures were between 60% and 70%, 
sometimes rudimentary, but more often partial, limited or even fair mutual intel- 
ligibility was observed. However, with the lower figures this was found only in 
cases where no great phonological and morphological differences existed between the 
forms of speech compared. A few examples of both categories may be given here. 


70-80% 60-70% 
Auyana-Usurufa_ .. 5% Gadsup-Agarabe .. -. 69% 
Kanite-Keigana_.. »- 73% Gadsup-Oyana... .. 69% 
Keigana-Yate bi -. FO% Kamano-Yate - -. Ga% 
Gahuku-Asaro re, i« =9Ey Chimbu-Sinasina .. -. 69% 
Chimbu-Dom i .. 74% Chimbu-Chuave .. .. 60% 
Enga-Kyaka ~ .. JO% Kandawo-Narak .. .» 7% 
Kewapi-Pole at - wey Kewapi-Mendi__... .. Ge 

i Sau-Pole .. wi -- 


However, there is for instance only a very low degree of mutual intelligibility between 
Benabena and Keigana (60%) obviously as a result of the considerable phonological 
and morphological differences between these two languages. 

The reasons for the high degree of intelligibility between forms of speech in 
New Guinea which according to Swadesh’s figures constitute different languages were 
found to belong to two different categories, i.e. 


(1) Reasons inherent in the languages themselves : 


(a) In quite a few instances the presence of multiple cognates was discovered 
when comparing languages. Multiple cognates are said to be present 
in a situation in which the speakers of one form of speech use only one 
of a pair of items with the same meaning, but recognize the other member 
of the pair when it is used by speakers of another form of speech, and 
thus intercommunication between speakers of the two forms of speech is 


7 It has been borne in mind that informants approached by the “‘ ask the informant ’’ method 
tend to claim a higher degree of understanding of another form of speech than is substantiated by 
subsequent tests. Consequently, interrogation of informants on these lines was followed up by 
direct observation whenever feasible. 
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not impaired. (For instance, a southern English speaker may always use 
“yes” where a northern speaker may always use “‘ aye,” but both forms 
are familiar to both speakers.) This phenomenon causes cognate counts 
based on single items to result in percentage figures of shared cognates 
which are too low, and to suggest greater lexical differences between 
languages than actually exist. 

At the same time, cases of slight semantic shift occur in lexemes of 
related languages. Such lexemes consequently count as non-cognates 
in ordinary lexicostatistical procedure which is based on the count of 
samenesses. However, mutual intelligibility may be only slightly 
affected by such semantic shifts, but not inhibited. A few examples 
may be given to illustrate points (a) and (0) : 

“Water ’”’ in Keigana is mina, and tine in Kanite. However, nina 
also occurs in Kanite, but its statistical frequency in texts is less than 
10% of that of nina. Conversely, tine is found in Keigana texts, though 
only very rarely. In lexicostatistical comparison, Keigana nina and 
Kanite time are counted as non-cognates, but Keigana speakers under- 
stand time, and Kanite speakers understand nina. If all the multiple 
cognates found among the 100 or 200 items of the Swadesh test list were 
taken into consideration in a lexicostatistical comparison involving 
New Guinea languages, the percentage figure of basic vocabulary cognates 
shared by such languages may well rise by a few percent. 

““ Nape ”’ in Gadsup is a:ka, in Oyana nokuti, whereas Agarabe has 
both ane:ka and no:tu. In consequence, Agarabe speakers may recognize 
both the Gadsup and Oyana equivalents, though in a lexicostatistical 
comparison Agarabe will be regarded as sharing the equivalent of “‘ nape ”’ 
only with one of the other two languages. 

Yagaria owkota means “face,” whereas its Kanite phonemic 
equivalent owkose means ‘‘ forehead.”’ It is questionable whether oukota 
and ouwkose should be counted as cognates in lexicostatistical procedure, 
because ‘“‘ forehead” in Yagaria is hani. However, the slight mis- 
understanding resulting from the unsubstantial semantic shift would not 
seriously affect mutual intelligibility. 

Similar examples are provided by Kanite okwmpa=“ back (n.) 
and its phonemic Keigana equivalent zkoppa which means “ buttocks,” 
and by Mendi kt kop=“‘ lower arm,” and its Pcle phonemic equivalent 
ki ygoma=“‘elbow” (Mendi ‘‘elbow’’=kinyaru, Pole “lower arm” =n0t). 

“Blood” in most of the languages of the Ndu Family is either 
nytki or wim, but both these forms are understood by speakers of most of 
the individual languages. Semantic shifts of the kind mentioned above 
in (b) can also be illustrated with examples taken from languages belonging 
to the Ndu Family. Thus, Wosera speakers use their word myzkt, 
“blood,”” to mean “ red,’ whereas Maprik speakers do not use their 
word for “‘ blood,” win, to denote “ red,”’ but a non-cognate form ygwaBa. 
At the same time, the Iatmul equivalent of ‘‘ red ’”’ is yarak-wen, of which 
the second part is undoubtedly derived from win, whereas the Iatmul 
word for “‘ blood”’ is nyikt. 

In Boikin, informants for Yengoru gave both ciygara and men for 
“leg,” while Kwusaun informants used only man; in this way at least 
unilateral intelligibility is possible. Again, for ‘‘ body hair,” speakers of 
most of the variations of Boikin use the same word as they do for “‘ fur,” 
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“ feathers ’’=yuwt, but Yengoru speakers use the same word as that for 
“head hair”’=namba. Both yuw: and namba thus occur in all variants 
of Boikin but the semantic subdivisions affect the picture given by lexi- 
costatistical testing. 

It may be mentioned in passing that a similar kind of passive 
understanding exists in languages of the Ndu Family with regard to 
morphological features ; of course this is not evident in lexicostatistical 
testing. Thus, Wosera shows a verbal suffix -kwa for declarative state- 
ments about the present, and a suffix -w for corresponding interrogative 
utterances, whereas Maprik has only -w for both statement and question, 
but all Maprik speakers understand the -kwa forms. 


(2) Reasons resting with the speakers rather than with the languages themselves : 
(a) Passive bilingualism, i.e. acquired as contrasted with spontaneous, 


understanding of a form of speech differing from that of a given com- 
munity by members of that community, is extremely widespread in New 
Guinea, and is apt to distort the picture of spontaneous mutual intel- 
ligibility between differing forms of speech to a very considerable extent. 
The “ask the informant ” method can be very misleading as a result of 
this, and the presence of passive bilingualism can mostly only be estab- 
lished by inference, i.e. either from the fact that not all the members 
of one of two given speech communities can understand members of the 
other speech community, and vice versa, or from the fact that the two 
forms of speech differ to such an extent that intercommunication appears 
quite impossible unless the presence of passive bilingualism is assumed. 
The latter procedure is of course highly arbitrary, and methodologically 
unsound in as far as the observer anticipates the result which he is trying 
to establish by his observation. 

The subject of the discourse may have a marked effect on mutual intel- 
ligibility. Myths and tales may be known, in identical or very similar 
forms, to several speech communities. If they are used as test materials 
by an observer, almost complete understanding may be recorded by him 
as a result of the previous knowledge of the subject matter on the part of 
the native speakers tested, whereas with other materials the degree of 
mutual intelligibility between the two forms of speech involved may, 
for instance, be only rudimentary. A wide range of subject matters 
should be drawn upon for tests and in direct observations to avoid serious 
misjudgment in this connection, and it must be borne in mind that, 
apart from the field of myths and tales, mutual intelligibility between 
differing forms of speech is differential according to the subject matter. 
It can, for instance, be high in conversations dealing with matters of 
daily routine in the life of New Guinea natives, in which the speakers can 
infer, in the light of their intimate knowledge of the subject matter 
discussed, from what they actually understand, whereas in conversations 
whose topics are of another kind, mutual intelligibility may be of a much 
lower order. 


In assessing the question whether two differing forms of speech are dialects 
or distinct languages, the reasons put forward under (1a) and (1b) are of great 
importance, whereas those reviewed under (2a) and (25) should not affect the observer's 
judgment, though their obscuring and distorting effects are often hard to recognize 
and to eliminate from the assessment. 
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In addition to what has been outlined, there is another complication : 


Very many New Guinea languages form what is known as “ chains,” i.e. of the 
languages, A, B and C, A+B and B-+C are mutually intelligible, whereas A+C 
are not. If in such instances, A+B and B+C can be recognized as dialects in the 
light of what has been said above, all three forms of speech can be classed as dialects 
of one language, though the degree of mutual intelligibility between A+B and B+C 
has to be taken into account. In other words, if mutual intelligibility between 
A+B and B-+C is of a low order, i.e. is not more than partial, it may be more 
appropriate to class A, B and C as three closely related languages rather than as 
dialects of one language. On the other hand, if mutual intelligibility between A+B 
and B+C is at least limited to fair, and that existing between A-+-C is rudimentary, 
all three forms of speech may best be classed as dialects. The classification A+B, C 
is possible in cases in which mutual intelligibility between A and B is for instance 
limited or fair, and that between B and C only partial. Conversely, the situation 
A, B+C may exist. Structural considerations concerning the closeness of the three 
forms of speech on the phonological, morphological and lexical levels will, of course, 
also enter the picture in such situations, as well as considerations regarding the 
positional and representative nature of each of the three forms of speech compared. 
To explain this, it may be mentioned that it is quite possible that one of them con- 
stitutes a borderline type variant which differs from the bulk of the variations of the 
form of speech to which it belongs in being closer to another form of speech than these 
other variations. 


It is apparent from what has been said so far that the ultimate classification of 
given forms of speech in New Guinea as dialects or as distinct languages is a very 
complex matter. The full acceptance and application of Swadesh’s criterion according 
to which the figure of 81° shared basic vocabulary cognates constitutes the boundary 
line between language and dialect has its justification only in situations in which a 
preliminary assessment of the language and dialect distribution in a given area as a 
result of survey work is attempted. In more detailed comparative work concerning 
a group of closely related languages, Swadesh’s criterion may best be regarded as a 
starting point only in the procedure aiming at determining the status of given forms 
of speech as dialects or distinct languages. If two such forms of speech are found to 
share a percentage of basic vocabulary cognates which is not far removed from the 
figure of 81°%, the first step may well be an attempt at weighing the two forms of 
speech on the phonological and morphological levels, i.e. according to the structural 
status method. At the same time, the presence of multiple cognates may be checked 
upon, and the percentage figure of basic vocabulary cognates modified in the light 
of the results of this work. As the next step, the degree of mutual intelligibility as 
existing between the forms of speech compared may be established, preferably by the 
“ test the informant ” method, and the weighed result arrived at previously compared 
with it. Strong discrepancies between the two results are suspect as being due to the 
presence of passive bi- or multi-lingualism in the area, and/or to the nature of the test 
materials used. The existence and degree of the former will, in such a case, have 
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to be considered, and the test materials used be looked at critically, and replaced by 
other materials if necessary. The combined results of these procedures may then be 
used to arrive at a preliminary assessment of given forms of speech as dialects or 
distinct languages. When this has been done, their possible membership to a chain 
will have to be examined, and their final classification can then be arrived at in the 
light of the findings on that level. 


In conclusion, it may be suggested that the application of the classification 
method outlined may have a profound influence on the linguistic picture of New 
Guinea. A few years ago, it was estimated that the number of distinct languages in 
the entire New Guinea area might be in the vicinity of 500. Recent research by the 
authors has, as Wurm stated in an article published not long ago,® led to the conclusion 
that this figure is far too low. Seven hundred, or even 1,000, languages may be 
nearer the truth, though at the same time it must be pointed out that the speakers 
of just over 100 of these languages number around 1,200,000. Seven hundred and 
forty-eight thousand of these speak languages belonging to one interrelated group of 
languages. However, these statements on the number of languages are based on the 
acceptance of Swadesh’s criterion for distinguishing dialects and languages, and do not 
take the question of mutual intelligibility and of chains into account. If the classi- 
fication method outlined was applied, a drastic reduction in the number of distinct 
languages in New Guinea would undoubtedly ensue, with a resulting increase in the 
number of dialects. It is impossible to venture to name even tentative figures for 
the entire New Guinea area at this stage of our imperfect knowledge of New Guinea 
linguistics, but two examples may be given to illustrate this point. 


In what Wurm named the East New Guinea Highlands Stock, which is almost 
wholly located in the three Highlands Districts of Australian New Guinea, he originally 
distinguished 47 different languages according to the Swadesh method.® This 
figure has now been changed to 48 as a result of the recent discovery, by D. Oatridge 
of the New Guinea Branch of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, of the Kambaira 
language spoken by the 135 speakers of the village of that name which is situated 
in the south-eastern part of the Gadsup Census Division in the Kainantu Sub-District 
of the Eastern Highlands. This language is related to the Tairora language and 
consequently the Tairora-Binumarien Sub-Family of the Gadsup-Auyana-Awa- 
Tairora Family within the Stock now consists of three languages : Tairora, Kambaira 
and Binumarien. 


A preliminary application of the method discussed in this article to the languages 
of the East New Guinea Highlands Stock has produced results which, as may be 
expected in the light of the statements made, show a considerable decrease in the 


8S. Wurm, ‘“‘ The Changing Linguistic Picture of New Guinea,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, 
1960, pp. 121-136; see p. 129. 

® See S. A. Wurm, op. cit., p. 127; alsoS. A. Wurm, ‘“‘ The Languages of the Eastern, Western 
and Southern Highlands, Territory of Papua and New Guinea,’’ in A. Capell, Linguistic Survey 
of the South-Western Pacific, revised edition, South Pacific Commission, Noumea, 1961; and 
S. A. Wurm, “ The Linguistic Situation in the Highlands Districts of Papua and New Guinea,” 
Australian Territories, Vol. 1/2, 1961, pp. 14-23, in particular p. 18. 
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1 by number of distinct languages recognized within the Stock. However, according to 
n be the differential treatment of what may be termed “ borderline cases,”” a number of 
S or diverse results were arrived at of which the two extreme possibilities are presented 
hain below. In the first solution Wurm regarded as members of one chain only those 
the forms of speech originally classed as distinct languages according to the Swadesh 
method, in whose assessment a degree of mutual intelligibility could be observed 
tion which did not appear to be below 60%, i.e. to be at least of the degree termed above as 
New “ limited.’’ In the second solution, forms of speech showing at least partial mutual 
s in intelligibility were classed as members of one chain so that for this solution 40% of 
the information transfer was adopted as marking the boundary between “ language ”’ 
sion and “‘ dialect.’’ For comparison, the classification of the languages of the East New 
be Guinea Highlands according to the Swadesh method is given first. 
cers (A) The languages of the East New Guinea Highlands Stock according to the 
and Swadesh method (boundary between language and dialect: 81% of shared 
) of basic vocabulary cognates). F=family, SF=sub-family, D=division, 
the a.=approximately, c.=counted, di.—dialects, e.—estimated, 0.=over ; 
not the figures indicate the numbers of the speakers on the basis of the 1959-1960 
Ssi- census. 
= (1) Gadsup-Auyana-Awa-Tairora F 30,114. 
e 


(a) Gadsup-Oyana SF 15,227. 


for Gadsup 6,338, Agarabe 7,958, Oyana 931. 
_ (6) Auyana-Usurufa SF 5,263. 

Auyana di. 4,414, Usurufa 849. 
ost (c) Awa SF 1,185. 
lly Awa 1,185. 
his (d) Tairora-Binumarien SF 8,439. 
ige Tairora 8,181, Kambaira 135, Binumarien 123. | 
ae (2) Gende-Siane-Gahuku-Kamano-Fore F 143,959 c.+8,400 e. | 
~ (a) Gende-Biyom SF a. 8,400 (situated wholly in the Madang District). 
nd Gende a. 8,000, Biyom a. 400. 
sis (b) Siane SF 19,800. 
= Siane di. 15,336, Yabiyufa 4,464. 

(c) Gahuku-Benabena SF 34,752. 

Gahuku 11,390, Asaro 11,597, Benabena 11,765. 
= (d) Kamano-Yagaria-Keigana SF 60,651. 
"" Kamano 31,342, Yagaria 14,294, Keigana 8,443. 


Kanite 2,584, Yate 3,988. 
(e) Fore-Gimi SF 28,756. 
Fore 12,021, Gimi 16,735. 
- (3) Hagen-Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu F 282,000. 
‘ (a) Hagen SF 0,200. 
Hagen di. 71,300, Aua 439, Gawigl 18,500. 








Xl 
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(6) Wahgi SF 33,900. 
Wahgi di. 33,900. 
(c) Jimi SF 16,100. 
Yoadabe-Watoare (Maring) 3,200, Narak 6,150, Kandawo 6,750. 
(@) Chimbu-Chuave SF 141,781. 
(i) Chimbu-Sinasina D 116,820. 
Chimbu Proper (Kuman) 60,273, Dom di. 40,939, Sinasina 15,608. 
(uu) Chuave-Nomane D 24,961. 
Chuave 19,104, Sua 4,290, Nomane 1,567. 
(4) Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru F 253,000. 
(a) Enga-Ipili SF 112,965+-0. 10,500 e. 
(i) Enga D 112,965+0. 6,000 e. 
Kyaka (Baiyer Enga) 9,000, Enga di. 103,965++0. 6,000 e. 
(ii) Ipili D 4,500 e. 
Ipili-Paiela 4,500 e. 
(b) Huli SF 54,000. 
Huli 35,900, Huliduna 18,100. 
(c) Mendi-Pole SF 63,750. 
Mendi di. 33,800, Kewa Pi 18,200, Pole 6,046, Augu 3,100, Sau 2,611. 
(@) Wiru SF 11,541. 
Wiru 11,541. 
(5) Duna F a. 14,000. 
Duna a. 14,000. 


(B) The languages of the Stock; boundary between language and dialect: 
at least limited mutual intelligibility, i.e. at least 60% of information transfer. 
Language names linked by hyphens and not followed by “ F” or ‘‘ SF” 
denote a single language according to this classification. 
(1) Gadsup-Auyana-Awa-Tairora F 30,114. 
(a) Gadsup-Oyana SF 15,227. 
Gadsup-Agarabe-Oyana 15,227. 
(0) Auyana-Usurufa SF 5,263. 
Auyana-Usurufa 5,263. 
(c) Awa SF 1,185. 
Awa 1,185. 
(d) Tairora-Binumarien SF 8,439. 
Tairora 8,181, Kambaira 135, Binumarien 123. 
(2) Gende-Siane-Gahuku-Kamano-Fore F 143,959 c.+8,400 e. 
(a) Gende-Biyom SF a. 8,400. 
Gende a. 8,000, Biyom a. 400. 
(b) Siane SF 19,800. 
Siane 15,336, Yabiyufa 4,464. 
(c) Gahuku-Benabena SF 34,752. 
Gahuku-Asaro 22,987, Benabena 11,765. 
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(d@) Kamano-Yagaria-Keigana SF 60,651. 
Kamano-Kanite-Keigana-Yate-Yagaria 60,651. 
(e) Fore-Gimi SF 28,756. 
Fore 12,021, Gimi 16,735. 
(3) Hagen-Wahgi-Jimi-Chimbu F 282,000. 
(a) Hagen SF 90,200. 
Hagen-Aua-Gawigl 90,200. 
(b) Wahgi SF 33,900. 
Wahgi 33,900. 
(c) Jimi SF 16,100. 
Narak-Kandawo 12,900, Yoadabe Watoare (Maring) 3,200. 
(d) Chimbu-Chuave SF 141,781. 
Chimbu-Dom-Sinasina 116,820, Chuave-Sua-Nomane 24,961. 
(4) Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru F 253,000. 
(a) Enga-Ipili SF 112,965-+-0. 10,500 e. 
Enga-Kyaka 112,965-++0. 6,000 e. Ipili-Paiela 4,500 e. 
(b) Huli SF 54,000. 
Huli-Huliduna 54,000. 
(c) Mendi-Pole SF 63,750. 
Mendi-Kewapi-Augu-Pole-Sau 6,375. 
(Z@) Wiru SF 11,541. 
Wiru 11,54I. 
(5) Duna F a. 14,000. 
Duna a. 14,000. 


Note: To explain the inclusion of Yagaria with a chain containing Kanite and 
Keigana, it may be pointed out that, as far as mutual intelligibility is concerned, 
Yate forms a link between Yagaria on one hand and Keigana and Kanite on the other 
as a result of its phonemic and morphological structure which in some of its aspects 
is intermediate between those of Yagaria, and Kanite and Keigana. 

In this classification (B), the number of distinct languages within the Stock 
has been reduced from 48 to 26. 

(C) The languages of the Stock ; boundary between ‘“‘ language ” and “‘ dialect ”’ : 

partial mutual intelligibility, i.e. at least 40° of information transfer. 
(x) (a), (0), (c) as under (B). 
(d) Tairora-Binumarien SF 8,439. 
Tairora-Binumarien 8,304, Kambaira (?) 135. 


Note: The exact degree of the relationship of Kambaira to Tairora and 
Binumarien has not yet been determined. It may well prove to be a member of the 
Tairora-Binumarien chain, in which case the number of languages in the Tairora- 
Binumarien SF would be only one. 

(2) (a), (d), (e) as under (B). 
(b) and (c) Siane SF 19,800 and Gahuku-Benabena SF 34,752. 
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Note: Yabiyufa constitutes a link between these two sub-families. It is 
phonetically, and in part of its structural features, a Siane language, but lexically 
and in other structural features it is closer to Gahuku than to Siane. It shares 58% 
basic vocabulary cognates with the former and 51% with the latter, and the degree of 
information transfer between non-bilingual Yabiyufa and Gahuku speakers may be 
assessed as being around 50-60%, whereas the degree of mutual intelligibility between 
Yabiyufa and Siane is just barely sufficient to rate the degree of “ partial.’’ In 
view of this, two alternative classifications may be suggested : 


either: Yabiyufa-Gahuku-Asaro-Benabena 39,216, Siane 15,336 
or: Siane- Yabiyufa-Gahuku-Asaro-Benabena 54,552. 
(3) (a), (0) as under (B). 
(c) Jimi SF 16,100. 
Narak-Kandawo-Yoadabe Watoare (Maring) 16,100. 
(d) Chimbu-Chuave SF 141,78r1. 
Chimbu-Dom-Sinasina-Chuave-Sua-Nomane 141,78r. 


(4) (a) Enga-Ipili SF 112,965+<a. 10,500 e. 


Note: The degree of mutual intelligibility between Enga and Ipili-Paiela (the 
latter two sharing 53% basic vocabulary cognates with the Mae dialect of Enga) is 
comparable to that existing between Siana and Yabiyufa (see above). Therefore, 
two alternative classifications may be suggested again : 


either: Enga-Kyaka 112,965+0. 6,000 e.; Ipili-Paiela 4,500 e. 
or: Enga-Kyaka-Ipili-Paiela 112,965+<a. 10,500 e. 
(6), (c), (d) as under (B). 
(5) As under (B). 


In this classification (C), the number of distinct languages within the Stock has 
been reduced from 48 to minimally 20 and maximally 22, with one still unstudied 
case awaiting its assessment, which may lead to the reduction of these figures by one 
to Ig or 21. 

In the Ndu Family in the Sepik District recently investigated by Laycock, a 
reduction in the number of separate languages results as well if the method outlined 
in this article is used in place of the simple application of the Swadesh criterion. 
Two large languages are affected: the Abelam language (29,188 speakers) and the 
Boikin language (17,332 speakers). Each of these languages is divided into a number 
of variants, some of which show lexical agreement of less than 81°, and which would, 
therefore, according to the Swadesh method, be counted as separate languages. 
However, mutual intelligibility throughout each of the two languages Abelam and 
Boikin seems always to be of the order of at least 60% transfer of information, and in 
many cases much higher. To take concrete examples, two variants of Abelam may 
be mentioned : in the northern half of the Abelam-speaking area the variant called 
Maprik by Laycock shares 73°% cognates with the variant spoken in the south of the 
area and called Wosera. Intercommunication between Maprik and Wosera speakers 
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is, however, hardly impaired, largely because of the existence of multiple cognates 
that are understood throughout the whole language area. Consequently, these 
two variants can rightly be labelled ‘‘ dialects.” 


Divergencies within the Boikin language are greater, but again are not sufficient 
to impair communication seriously, in spite of the fact that the Kwusaun variant 
shares only 66% cognates with the Yengoru (Nugum) variant. (As in Abelam, some 
multiple cognates are found in them.) It appears, therefore, quite justifiable to 
describe these variants as dialects. 


The result of these considerations is that the number of separate languages in 
the Ndu Family, as determined by the Swadesh method, is reduced by two when the 
method suggested here is employed, i.e. if the Swadesh figure of 81° of shared basic 
vocabulary cognates is taken as the boundary between language and dialect, then 
Maprik and Wosera, and Yengoru and Kwusaun are separate languages ; however, 
the first two of these can be regarded as a single language, Abelam, and the latter 
two also as a single language, Boikin, in view of what has been outlined in this article. 
The resulting classification of the languages of the Ndu Family is as follows : 


Abelam (Maprik and Wosera dialects) 29,188. 
Boikin (Yengoru and Kwusaun dialects) 17,332. 
Iatmul 7,887. 

Sawos, or Tshwosh 1,804. 

Manambu 1,448. 

Ngala 134. 

Yelogu 63. 


As has been demonstrated by these two examples, the application of the suggested 
new classification method to New Guinea languages could bring about a considerable 
reduction in the number of what from the point of view of the Swadesh method would 
be classed as distinct languages. This in turn would lead to an increase in the number 
of natives recognized as speaking dialects of one and the same language, instead of 
distinct languages. There is no need to stress the importance of this at a time when 
arguments against the use of any native language in New Guinea for administrative 
and elementary educational purposes are largely based on the assumption of the 
enormous multiplicity of the New Guinea languages, and the smallness of the number 
of the speakers of individual languages. 

S. A. Wurm. 
D. C. Laycock. 








DREAMS AND DREAM BELIEFS IN NORTH WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By B. PENTONY 


HE literature covering Australian Aboriginal culture reveals a relationship, 

at least in terminology, between the dream state (i.e. the act and condition of 
dreaming), the spiritual world and the mythical past when the progenitors of the 
race roamed the countryside shaping its features, providing for its fertility and 
setting the pattern of behaviour for the human race. Whether Roheim! is correct 
in emphasizing the similarity between the dream process and the myth-making 
tendencies of human nature, or whether we would gain a better insight into the 
mentality of our Australian natives by considering the distinctions which he draws 
between his personal dreams and the spiritual realm seems to call for some investiga- 
tion. Unfortunately, the amount of material on the dreams of Australian natives 
which has been published is very limited. The present article constitutes a small 
contribution in this direction. 

The writer, who was a member of the Frobenius Expedition which spent several 
months in the Northern Kimberley region in 1938, was interested in the relationship 
between beliefs concerning the dream state and attitudes towards particular dream 
experiences. The study was carried out among the Ungarinyin, Worora and 
Wunambal tribes. 

(r1) An attempt was made to ascertain the body of beliefs governing the native 
concept of the dream state and the réle of the dreamer. This involved trying to 
gain as full an insight as possible into the local culture pattern. In this the writer 
was assisted by the work of other members of the Expedition and by the published 
works of Elkin and Love, who had undertaken considerable field work among the 
Ungarinyin and Worora respectively. The accounts thus available were checked 
as fully as possible with native informants. The medium of communication was 
mainly through the use of interpreters, but was supplemented with some little 
knowledge of the Ungarinyin and Worora languages. 

(2) Individual dreams were recorded on the day following their occurrence. 
The practice was to write the dream down as it was related and to record the dreamer’s 
interpretation of its significance. In those cases where other natives were present 
at the time a discussion sometimes ensued and any relevant comments were noted. 


(3) In order to ascertain how certain types of dreams would be interpreted a 
hypothetical dream would be related and interpretations sought from the native 
informants. Among such “ dreams ”’ were those of losing a tooth, of flying, of falling, 
and of eating raw meat. 


1 E.g., G. Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, pp. 95-96; ibid., The Eternal Ones of the 
Dream, 1945, pp. 117-9. 
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BELIEFS RELATING TO DREAMS 
Since the main features of the culture of the Northern Kimberley have been 
covered in the literature, it is proposed to confine this report to a summary of those 
beliefs relating directly to dreams. According to the native account : 


(x) Dreams are characteristic of all living things. Thus animals as well as all 
members of the human species are credited with the capacity to dream. 


(2) In the dream the self, or spiritual part, of the dreamer is free to leave the 
body and roam at will. In this state it may encounter the dead or the great spiritual 
beings. 

(3) In the dream the person may be the victim of magic. The form 
the magic takes varies among the three tribes, but in all cases seems to involve the 
sorcerer, calling upon the victim by name and enticing his spiritual self into a trap. 


The victim becomes aware of the fact that he has been the object of black magic 
by the content of his dreams. Thus to dream of fire—particularly of being caught 
in a fire—is evidence of having been “sung.” Any dream in which one has been 
attacked or injured may be interpreted in this way as the following account illustrates. 


Talbur, a young adult male, had the following dream : 


“IT was walking along and I came to a group of blacks. A bottle was lying on 
the ground. It looked like poison (the sort used for killing dogs). I asked what was 
in it and they told me it was tea. They gave it to me to drink and it stuck in my 
throat. Isat down and felt sick with a bad headache. My eyes went round. Some- 
one asked me what was wrong, and I said I had drunk poison. I fell on the ground, 
and Albert speared me in the neck. Someone said, ‘ Why kill him—he has already 
drunk poison?’ Then someone gave me a pannikin of water that I could not drink. 
I lay down and died. Then they put me in a cave and cried for me. They left me 
there covered with a blanket.” 


In this particular case the informant looked very ill. He stated that he felt 
very sick and had a headache. FE.e added that he “ might be worse to-morrow. 
It is a very bad dream. Perhaps someone is ‘singing’ me, but not Albert. He 
and I are good friends. Someone called Albert’s name as he sang me. I do not 
think I will die, but I feel very sick.” 

(4) Each person has a “dream totem.” This dream totem is the ceremonial 
totem of the mother’s brother. If one dreams of an animal it means that someone 
who has it as his dream totem will appear in camp in the near future. There was a 
noticeable tendency to treat individuals appearing in dreams as representing the 
sister’s son. Many examples of interpretation according to the ‘‘ dream totem” 
principle were recorded. The following is typical. Handane, a male in his late 
adolescence, dreamt : 


“I saw some ‘ sugar bag’ (native honey). It was ground sugar bag and was 
in a crevice at the foot of a big rock. I got a long stick and pushed it into this crevice 
to pull out the ‘ sugar bag.’ I pushed and pulled and got some out. I saw some 
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more sugar bag inside but I could not get it because it was on a rock too far in. I 
was trying to get it when I woke up.” 

The dreamer commented that the native honey was Pandumai’s ‘“ dream 
totem.”” Pandumai, who was standing by, said, ‘‘my brother might come—he’s 
got sugar bag too.” 


(5) Conception is dependent on dreaming. As in many other areas, the process 
of fertilization is reported to begin with the father finding a “ spirit child” in a 
dream and giving it to his spouse. Since this type of dream has been fully discussed 
in the available literature it needs no elaboration here. 


(6) Dreams are supposed to provide the inspiration for new dances or corroborees. 
This is brought about through the intervention of spirits who “ teach ’’ the corroboree 
to the dreamer. 


INDIVIDUAL DREAMS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

Some eighty dreams were recorded. It is not proposed to report them all here.? 
The following sequence obtained from a male Wunambal native of about thirty years 
of age indicates the type of material obtained. These dreams were all recorded over 
a relatively short period of some ten days. They strike a somewhat gloomy note. 
The manifest content suggests that the informant was somewhat anxious about the 
wife he had left behind. 

Jilinga’s dreams : 

(x) “‘I dreamt of Jack and Larry. Larry walked over to Jack and sat down 
alongside him. He growled at Jack. I went over and tried to stop Larry. Larry 
punched me on the chest and knocked me down. ‘ You keep away from Jack,’ 
he said. Then he hit Jack in the face with his hand. He cut it open—a lot of 
blood flowed. Jack fell down as if dead. Larry sat down and a big crowd of men 
came up. They all wore white paint. Larry sat upright with his legs apart. The 
mob came up to him and one speared him through the chest on the right side, another 
through the left side. Two more drove spears into his stomach, two more into his 
legs. That was the finish, Larry died. Men and women cried. They took bark and 
put the body ontop. They carried it to a cave and got the place ready. Then they 
lifted Larry and put him on it. They got more bark and covered him up. They 
put sticks around on top. Then they put leaves on top. Finally they put a mark 
all round the stone. They walked away.” 

Dreamer’s comment: ‘‘A bad dream. Both Jack and Larry may get sick. 
These men are good friends. It might mean that their boys (sisters’ sons) might 
get sick. In a dream a woman is just the same as her child, a man the same as his 
sister’s son.” 


(2) ‘“‘I dreamt about a Kunyu (i.e. sacred stick about four or five feet long 
shaped like a very narrow triangle). One of mine is at Barnangari. I went there. 
I looked in the cave where it should be, but it was not there. Someone had taken it. 


2 A copy of all dreams recorded will be made available to anyone who wishes to use them. 
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I saw tracks. There were many leaves near the cave. I followed the tracks a long 
way. There were always leaves along the track. I came to stony ground. There 
were leaves still and I followed the leaves. I came to a hill and saw a mark on top. 
I climbed up. Beside the mark was a cave. I looked inside and found the Kunyu 
there. I took it, brought it back, and put it where I had it first. A big mob came 
up. The man who had taken it was among them. I asked him why he stole my 
Kunyu. He said, ‘ You did not pay me the bundle of spears for it.’ ‘ You should 
have asked me for it,’ I said, and hit him on the head with my nulla nulla. I knocked 
him down. His friend came up and hit me, but I stood up. Some women cried 
for the man I knocked down. A doctor man came and fixed him up. He awoke 
then. His wife cried for him. Some men began to‘ growl’ at me. We fought with 
our nulla nullas. He hit me on the back. Someone else hit me on the head. Then 
a big fellow stopped any more fighting. I gave him the spears for the Kunyu and 
told him not to touch it again. I awoke.” 

Comment: “‘ A bad dream. Not the same trouble as in the dream, but my boy 
(sister’s child) Jack might get sick.” 

(3) ‘1 was with my wife. We went to a creek among some mangroves. My 
wife went along the creek while I went to the top of a hill. There I waited for my 
wife, but she did not come. Then someone said, ‘ I see a man coming.’ 

‘“““ Where is your wife?’ said the man. 

‘““* She is coming there, there among the mangroves,’ I said. 

““They tell me someone has killed her.’ 

“ “Who ?’ 

““ Dicky and Toby.’ 


“They had killed her and put her body in a cave. I said nothing to them. 
I never ‘ growled’ at them. I just went and told the police. Two policemen 
came up with horses and looked for Dicky and Toby. They found them and shot 
them both with rifles. They then shot their dogs. The others showed my wife’s 
burial cave to them. The police took her bones. They gave mea knife. I cleaned 
the bones, greased them, and put them in a bag and tied them on a horse. We 
left to go back. While we were climbing a big hill, I woke up.” 

Comment: ‘‘ Someone might kill Jordy—my wife’s son (a previous husband).” 

(4) “‘ I caught hold of Dicky’s hair and pulled it. It broke. I Jet it fall, then 
got some fire and burned it. He was angry. ‘ What did you pull my hair for ?’ 
he said. He took a tomahawk and tried to hit me with it. I took it off him and 
threw it away. He got another tomahawk. I grabbed his hand, pushed it to one 
side, and took the tomahawk off him and hit it on a stone. Then he ran to get fire. 
He lit some grass, and brought it to burn my hair. I side stepped, grabbed his hand, 
and threw away the fire. Some men came up, seized both of us, and stopped it.” 

Comment: ‘‘A very bad dream. Perhaps Dicky’s hair will grow no more 
because I burnt it. When anything is burnt it is finished. Fire is always bad to 
dream about.” 
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(5) ‘‘ I saw mother eating near the fire. I went and stood alongside. ‘ Where 
is my wife?’ I asked. ‘She is looking for sugar bag.’ My mother called out for 
my wife but she did not come. Another woman came. I asked, ‘ Where is my 
wife ?’ ‘Someone took her away,’ she said. ‘Who?’ I asked. ‘Arty.’ ‘ Where 
is Arty?’ ‘A long way away near the Hunter River.’ ‘I don’t care,’ I said, 
‘Tl follow him.’ Then I growled at the woman, ‘ You told him to take away my 
wife.’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘I did not tell him. Arty took her. I went on a hill and 
saw the two walking away. Isang out tothem. I ran up to take the woman back. 
Arty would not let me. He growled at me and said he was taking her to the Hunter 
River. Then I came back and told you.’ I fixed my spears and followed their 
tracks. I was following them when I awoke.” 

Comment: “ Perhaps Arty has taken my wife (who had been left behind). 
He wants my wife all the time.” 

This brief sequence of dreams serves to illustrate certain common features in 
the treatment of his dream experience by the Australian Aborigine. 

Dreams are not interpreted according to any rigid formula. On the contrary a 
wide range of alternatives seems to be available to anyone wishing to ascertain the 
significance of a dream. Thus the dream content may be taken at its face value. 
On the other hand persons or animals appearing in dreams may stand for individuals 

‘ bearing a certain relationship to them. One feature of the dream may be singled 
out for special attention and determine the attitude towards the whole dream (e.g., 
the occurrence of fire). 

There is a marked tendency to relate the dream closely to the material realities 
of the moment. Should the person be feeling ill, then the dream becomes a potent 
factor in the situation. On the other hand when the person is feeling well a dream 
relating to suffered injury or illness is passed over more easily. Many instances 
occurred where dreams were interpreted with an eye towards coming events. Ifa 
boat is expected to arrive, then any element in the dream which can be related to 
the boat is taken as evidence of its imminent arrival. The following version illustrates 
this tendency. 

“ T saw a rifle lying on the ground. Then I picked up the rifle and put it inside 
ahouse. A white man whom I did not know was talking tome. Then I went back 
to the camp. I awoke.” 

Dreamer’s comment : “‘ The policeman will come in to-day. The rifle belongs 
to the white man. A black fellow will come in too because there was a white man 
in the dream. This blackfellow will be the tracker.” 

The policeman arrived that afternoon. His arrival had been expected for 
some days. 

The dream content is susceptible of varying alternative explanations. It may 
also be taken to be misleading. This is illustrated in Talbur’s dream reported above. 

Talbur regards Albert as his friend and rejects the dream experience which reveals 
the latter as seeking to kill him. The rationalization that someone must have called 
Albert’s name allows logical consistency to be maintained. 
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The element of fear is prominent in the dreams reported and the significance 
attached to them. There seems to be a predominance of the unpleasant emotions 
in dreams collected in the area. Thirty of the eighty dreams recorded were regarded 
by the dreamer as being ‘“‘ bad”’ dreams. Three of the eighty were pronounced 
“‘good.”” The remainder are neutral in tone. 

A large number of dreams are dismissed with very brief comment. These are 
never dreams in which injury or illness is a prominent feature. It seems as though 
the dreams which are of most significance are those which are felt to be of a dangerous 
nature and to be the cause of illness. This is in keeping with Lloyd Warner’s findings 
among the Murngin. He comments particularly on the connection between the 
dream and black magic and suggests that there is confusion in the native mind as 
to what is dream and what is waking experience. 

The inference might be drawn that there is considerable anxiety underlying the 
social adjustment of the aborigine. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the dream is regarded as being both continuous 
with the waking life and yet in certain respects distinct from it. When the aborigine 
says “‘ It was only a dream,” he seems to mean that it was a sleep experience during 
which his soul was abroad. He does not apparently intend to suggest that it was an 
ephemeral event, or figment of the imagination as might a European. However, 
unless the dream experience carries strong emotional tones it involves merely a 
routine event, and there is no reason why he should be concerned with it any more 
than he would be with a routine event in the daily round. 

The dream world thus exists at a level of reality distinct from that of the waking 
world. In some respects this is a realm of lesser importance in the daily struggle 
for existence, and events occurring in it are of slight importance. But on occasion 
the spiritual reality assumes major significance. One such occasion arises when 
illness or injury is threatened or inflicted. At such times the dream reality is seen as 
being more basic and more essentially true than the waking world. It can provide 
the basis for explanation of material events much as the concepts of modern science 
might be invoked to explain natural phenomena in our civilization. * 


B. PENTONY. 


®* W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilisation, pp. 511-513. 
‘The principal general references to the region are: 


A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania Monograph No. 2. 

J. R. B. Love, Stone Age Bushmen of To-day. 

J. R. B. Love, ‘‘ Mythology, Totemism and Religion of the Worora Tribe of North-West 
Australia,” Report of Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Vol. XXII, 1935, pp. 222-231. 

A. Lommel, Die Unambal (Museum fur Volkerkunde, Hamburg, 1952). 














TIKOPIA AGAIN: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


By A. P. ELkIN 


Social Change in Tikopia. By Raymond Firth. George Allen & Unwin. London. 
1959. Pp. 1-360. Illustrated. Price, 45/- sterling. 

History and Traditions of Tikopia. By Raymond Firth. Published by the Polynesian 
Society (Incorporated), Wellington, New Zealand. 1961. Pp. 1-203. 
Price, £1/5/- N.2Z. 


The small island of Tikopia has been very generously and spaciously treated in 
the good “old” functional method by Professor Firth: We the Tikopia, 1936, 
The Work of the Gods in Tikopia, 1940, Primitive Polynesian Economy, 1940, and 
many articles. And now two more books appear: the second, a delayed addition 
to the early picture ; the first a study of the social change which occurred between 
the author’s first period of field work in Tikopia in 1928-29 and his later visit in 1952. 
Social Change in Tikopia is I hope but one of a series of studies by field workers 
returning to their early areas of research. Dr. Margaret Mead has already published 
one such study. 

The need for “ delayed return” visits in the south-west Pacific began to be 
emphasized in the early 1940’s. By September, 1943, there were grounds for believing 
that the invader would be driven slowly from New Guinea and the south-west Pacific. 
Then once again we would be able to continue the task of studying the “‘ new’”’ or 
relatively untouched societies in the region. In addition there was the new problem 
of the effect of the war on the peoples who had been subjected to invasion and to the 
Allies’ military operations. To do research amongst such peoples was of practical 
as well as academic importance. Clearly, anthropologists who had worked previously 
in any of the affected areas ‘‘ would be especially well equipped for the work, and could 
render important service by returning for ’’ such research.! A plan for the return of 
field workers to their pre-war areas in the Australian controlled territories was drawn 
up by me in 1946 and forwarded by the Australian National Research Council to the 
Australian Commonwealth Government. And in August, 1950, I presented to the 
South Pacific Commission a report on a plan of research in social anthropology in 
Melanesia ; this was widely distributed at once in mimeograph form and two years 
later in printed form. In it I developed the concept of the “ Delayed-Return 
Project.’’* The object was “ to compare the present picture of the social organization, 
economic conditions and religion with the earlier picture, note the changes, if any, and 
seek the causes and course of that change.” My list of suggestions included the 
Trobriands, Manam and Tikopia. 

The idea of the Delayed-Return project is so obvious that a number of programme- 
makers must have thought of it, or at least seized on the idea however it came to them. 
And of course, the post-war interest in culture change and in process made workers 
receptive to the idea. They were not all looking for untouched tribes. Certainly, 
I was pleased to be able to divert Dr. Margaret Mead from a contemplated project 
amongst Australian aborigines to a return visit to Manus. Perhaps she will yet 


1A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Anthropology and the Peoples of the South-West Pacific,’’ Oceania, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1, September, 1943, p. 12. 


2 Social Anthropology in Melanesia, pp. 147-153. 
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return to the Arapesh. Mr. (later Dr.) Powell’s work in the Trobriands, and above 
all, Professor Firth’s return after twenty-three years to Tikopia in 1952, were especially 
welcome. Professor Firth was accompanied by Mr. J. Spillius, who remained on the 
island for some time after he had left it. 

Firth rightly describes his work as “a dual-synchronic, not a strictly diachronic 
study.” It is not a complete diachronic record, but in a small-scale society like the 
Tikopia enough data on interim events between Firth’s two visits (1929 and 1952) 
were collected to make “ the interpretation in terms of trends plausible.’’ On his 
way back to Tikopia Firth learnt about changes in the community, partly through 
men going off to work, and partly through the effects of a disastrous hurricane, but it 
seemed clear that the basic social structure had remained intact. 

He examines in detail the reaction to the famine conditions following on the 
hurricane, including the moral and social problems which arose, and the effects on 
ritual and social obligations. A most interesting development of the famine was the 
‘“‘ way in which the organized public assembly (fono) became a regular part of Tikopia 
life,” especially as part of recognized procedure to deal with the famine and its 
problems. Indeed, it was a factor in retaining the moral ideal, which itself contributed 
much to the return to a state of comparative honesty, when sanctions were intro- 
duced, e.g. to prevent thieving under stress of famine. 

In the post-war period population increase and the need of cash with which to 
purchase food in the famine conditions gave a great impetus to recruiting for work 
outside Tikopia. Eventually, some restraint on this had to be exercised. However, 
the labourers abroad, by recognizing the duty of making gifts to the chief at home, 
supported the social structure. On the other hand, the trend for labourers to take 
their wives abroad with them was preparing the way for the migration which popula- 
tion increase makes inevitable. Professor Firth compares land rights and land use 
in 1929 and 1952, and detects some impetus towards individualization, resulting from 
the same internal pressure. But throughout, the traditional economy has remained 
static, and there has been little structural change. On the other hand there has been 
noticeable ‘‘ social movement ”’ which the author analyses in detail. ‘Regarding a 
corporate group (such as the Tikopia pazto, a structural unit of agnatic descent group 
type) as one whose members “ collectively exercise a set of rights and may be subject 
collectively to a set of duties,” he concludes that the “ cardinal frame of the descent 
group system” has not changed between 1929 and 1952. There is, however, a 
tendency to put residential propinquity above traditional affiliation, but religious 
changes may decrease the tendencies to lineage splitting. 

The indigenous government is a “loosely structured oligarchy.” The chiefs 
are held responsible by the people for policy, and they certainly hold the key to public 
affairs. The most interesting change has been the specific emergence of the chief 
as a symbol of secular power, following a gradual loss of the old faiths and religious 
sanctions, and also following on a realization that the Administration, rather than 
the Christian Mission, is the supreme authority. As the author puts it: ‘‘ Tikopians 
have handed over the ultimate decisions to authorities whom they recognize as 
legitimate in lands far afield.’’ Obviously, there have been changes in social control, 
but within an essentially Tikopian field of action. 


Social Change in Tikopia is a very valuable book. But it is not in Professor 
Firth’s best style. It seems as though time caught up with him with the result that 
the work is not that polished and finished product which we expect from him. The 
reader gets the impression of an over-abundance of minutiz and of a repetitive use 
of facts to support different suggestions and arguments. In addition, posing series 
of questions—nearly a page in length in one case (p. 78)—with or without immediate 
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answers becomes wearying (e.g. pp. 63, 198, 203, 217, 218, 256, 339). Indeed, the 
author frequently introduces his description and argument with a kind of catechetical 
method. And yet, the habitual use of the question mark might be appropriate, for 
one senses that Professor Firth has been able to give only tentative answers to his 
questions. 


Here and there, too, the very expression is “ un-Firthian,” e.g. p. 347: “In the 
past, the small physical scale of Tikopia has been not deterrent to the creation of a more 
elaborate social scale.’’ [Italics, the reviewer’s.} Again, when referring to the 
Tikopians’ economic foresight in coping with the famine, Professor Firth asks “‘ what 
was its relation to structural considerations ?’’ This seems an unnecessarily abstract 
way of asking whether position in the social structure, such as family man or chief, 
had any bearing on the exercise of individual foresight. So too, the words exoteric 
and esoteric (p. 79) do not seem necessary if the contrast is between intellectual and 
moral respectively, or between everyday and religious. Exoteric and esoteric refer 
normally to aspects of a cult system which has an inner core, “ the mystery.” 


Finally, the concluding chapter on theory, “ Processes in Social Change,” or at 
least the first part of it, makes the currently expected offering on the altar of 
“ Structure,”’ but at the cost of clarity. Of course, it is for an “‘ inside’ group, hence 
the specialist terminology of structure of action, structure of ideals and structure of 
expectations. Does the concept of structure, however, add anything worthwhile ? 
Are ideals structured, or are they not just foci of values? In any case Professor 
Firth uses “ ideally’ on p. 344 (Ideally they wanted to combine life on Tikopia 
with a richer use of Western goods) as meaning “ actually.’’ There is no ideal about 
it, they just want to live in Tikopia and use Western goods. 


Presumably, the “structure of expectations’ denotes the expected behaviour 
within the particular social and cultural framework and tradition, and the “‘ structure 
of action ’’ is that behaviour. Likewise, “‘ the organizational changes (since 1929) 
so far were on the verge of taking structural effect,” means presumably that the 
changes in personal and group relationships which had occurred in response to changed 
conditions, were about to become permanent—i.e. part of what the anthropologist 
chooses to call the social structure. But the following sentence does not make this 
clear : these changes “‘ may be described as alterations in the relative magnitudes of 
social affairs and alterations in the pattern of expectation.’ What are magnitudes ? 
On p. 346 we read that “‘ the magnitude of a social system is not absolute.’”’ Again, 
what is magnitude? Is it simply size? And does the “ Viability of the Tikopia 
System” mean more than its adaptability ? Further, after referring to economic 
changes, the author asks, ‘‘ Can they then maintain the integrity of their social system 
unimpaired ?”’ Presumably integrity here denotes not moral rectitude, but functional 
wholeness, or integration, and so the question is: ‘‘ Will the social system be changed 
as a result of certain economic changes ? ” 


I hope Professor Firth will pardon these questions and comments. A writer 
in the zenith of his position and powers is apt to borrow terms from various disciplines, 
fill them with meaning, and find them helpful in his thinking. But while they some- 
times save space, they might not help the reader. As soon as the author gets away 
from such theoretical abstractions to gereralization and reflection, his clarity of prose 
returns, and so does the reader’s interest and even enthusiasm: ‘‘ The coming of 
modernization to the Tikopia may involve the loss of their sense of the social 
significance of small-scale movement. From our Western point of view, this may be 
termed a gain in perspective, but from another point of view it may be regarded as a 
loss of sensitivity in the social system.” That is well said, as is the author’s reflection 
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on the expansion of the Tikopians’ social and technical universe, which may not have 
changed their perspective as regards human relations. How true this is ! 


In History and Traditions of Tikopia Professor Firth returns to the presentation 
and analysis of his original field material of 1928-29. The delay has been long, 
but the author decided “‘ to set out the structure of Tikopia society in some detail, 
and indicate the changes which this has undergone in recent times,”’ before turning 
his hand to the “ stories of the past.” 


The first two chapters, ‘“ Questions of Interpretation’’ and “ Nature of the 
Data,” give his approach to this type of data. Thus, for the social anthropologist 
“the primary standpoint of evaluation must be concentration upon empirical data,” 
that is, on the texts, the local explanations and the observed social contexts of the 
tales. Professor Firth states that Malinowski’s three categories of myth, legend and 
fairy tale are present in Tikopia, but they overlap. He is concerned with the second, 
the traditional material, and comments that the belief in the truth of a tale ‘‘ may be 
a matter of frequency in respect of the members of a society, and of degree in respect of 
any individual member.” Moreover, the fact that such a tale is imparted only in very 
restricted conditions does not mean that it is sacred, only that it is very important. 
And further, the element of the marvellous which is present in some tales, while being 
a liability historically, is an asset from the point of view of sociological interpretation— 
demonstrating the lengths to which narrators will go to explain or justify some social 
phenomenon. In any case it is part of the tradition, ‘‘ the aggregate of data handed 
on and regarded as significant.” 


In Chapters 3-8 the author records and discusses what he terms ‘‘ The Sequence 
of Tikopia Quasi-History.”” This includes the ultimate origins of Tikopia and its 
people ; the origin of the major-social units ; the struggles with invading ‘“‘ Tongans ”’ ; 
internal upheavals ; and settlement, expansion and overseas voyages. The Tikopians 
apparently do not possess creation stories of the conventional Polynesian type, in 
which mankind was formed by a particular generative act. They are interested, 
however, in the first people who inhabited the island, but these were not plain human 
beings ; they seemed rather to be spirit beings who could assume human form. But 
a dichotomy arose between the “ spiritual ’’ and the human, presumably because it 
was mastery of the geographical situation which became vital, and so the personalities 
concerned had ultimately to assume human form. 


The author occasionally compares a 1952 version of a tale with a 1929 version. 
Details may vary, but essentially the versions tally, and the tale is still accepted as 
true. Most interesting is the variation in style which may appear: in one case the 
1952 version was a young man’s account—“ told with good narrative sense, clearly, 
with much descriptive detail and a dramatic flair, and with relatively simple 
phraseology. It was very different from the clipped, rather cryptic style ’’ of his 
grandfather in 1929. Thus, may literature arise, with the coming of literacy. 


Space does not permit even a brief summary of the themes of the tales, or of the 
generalizations Professor Firth draws from them, such as “ genealogy is an independent 
variable in the Tikopia description of the social structure on a time-scale,’’ or, with 
reference to the Nga Faea expulsion, this tradition ‘‘ was to the Tikopia a boring 
sociological reality.” 

Finally, the author attempts to interpret the mass of traditional material in 
Chapter 9, frankly headed ‘‘ Speculations on Tikopia History.’’ Back to the 1820's, 
the period of Dillon and D’Urville, the correspondence of the traditions with 
historically known facts, is reassuring, even for the preceding century or so. Thus, 
the general inference that the Tikopia are the result of an agglomeration of drift or 
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exploratory voyages, mainly from other Polynesian groups to the eastwards, is 
plausible ; but as the tales lead us further back we pass from “ the highly plausible 
to the highly doubtful.’ All we are entitled to say for the period before the 
seventeenth century is that “ it is just possible that the framework of modern Tikopia 
social structure was built up in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 


Professor Firth concludes the book with firstly a discussion of the tales as a 
“ general resource for the community ”’ and as “ a resource specifically for individuals 
and sectional groups”; and secondly with a discussion of the instrumental use of 
the traditional material. This latter refers to the way in which the tales “ per- 
petuate ” social relationships both of union and of disunity. The tales may be 
“pressure instruments for keeping alive competing claims. . . in particular claims 
to social status.’’ Professor Firth’s point is that lack of agreement between different 
versions is due “ not so much to differential memory as to differential interests.” 
In other words, “ traditional tales may be not so much a reflection of the social 
structure itself as of organizational pressures within the social structure.’”’ This is a 
valuable and important interpretation, which may well guide other workers through 
the legendary maze in other societies. 


History and Traditions of Tikopia is a very welcome book and a helpful one. 
It is just what we expect from Professor Firth, and that is high praise. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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Leadership and Cultural Change in Palau. By Roland W. Force. Fieldiana: 
Anthropology, Vol. 50. Chicago Natural History Museum. 1960. 


The Palau group of islands is situated in the south-western quarter of Micronesia. 
The people have been in contact with Europeans since the late eighteenth century, 
but no claim was laid to sovereignty until a century later. Since then, the Palauans 
have been administered successively by Spain, Germany, Japan and the United States, 
each with its own distinctive policy. As Force remarks, the Palauans have come 
to accept, even to expect, change. 


A considerable amount of anthropological work has been done in Micronesia, 
particularly in the immediate post-war period, when the United States was taking 
over after the disturbances of war, and there has been a tendency to concentrate on 
the social problems arising in situations of this type. Force’s study came later, in 
1954, but he too paid special attention to culture change (or, to be more exact, 
acculturation) and its effects on leadership. The existing situation was an interesting 
one: a samewhat atrophied system of traditional chiefship existed side by side with 
an elected council and appointed magistrates, all operating under the general direction 
of the U.S. administration. Force writes : 


“‘ The coexistence of two groups of leaders has resulted in duplication of authority 
in some cases and widespread uncertainty among leaders and followers alike as to the 
proper locus of power and source of authority.” 


The author, however, does not present a fine-grained, integrated account of 
Palauan leadership and its place in the social system. Instead, we are given a broad, 
schematic account of the political structure, but little more than could be gathered 
from reading administration reports and handbooks. What the actual powers 
involved are and what the various entities do is left virtually unstated. Force’s 
study is theoretical in orientation and highly abstract, with the result that his field 
data are used only for illustration, and presented in an anecdotal and somewhat 
disjointed form. 

Force is interested in testing certain hypotheses which have been formulated by 
other students of acculturation, notably Barnett, Linton and Herskovits. Most of 
these are very generalized in character. Acculturation in Palau has been largely of a 
directional type, that is to say, it has been imposed by superordinate authority which 
has left little room for resistance. However, when new cultural elements come to be 
integrated into the host culture they are likely to suffer modification, while themselves 
modifying elements in that culture which have not been under direct attack ; this 
being a consequence of the inter-relatedness of cultural elements. Thus, new wine 
turns up in old bottles and old wine in new. However, the author suspects that 
some instances of cultural continuity, in the general context of change, may be due 
to the universal character of certain institutions, such as leadership. He agrees with 
Firth that people ‘‘ tend to respond most easily to stimuli which have some continuity 
with, or analogy with, their traditional values and forms of organization.” 

There is always room for a re-examination of accepted views, but Force’s study 
yields no new insights and is disappointing on the analytical as well as the descriptive 
level. One wonders whether his method does not obstruct our understanding of 
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present-day Palauan leadership and the processes of change in general. To take one 
example, he presents the unwillingness of Palauan leaders to “‘ step out of line’”’ by 
taking any initiative, as an instance of “ unconscious ’’ resistance to change. This 
diffidence may well be an enduring feature of the people’s ethos, as it is of many 
others, but we cannot be sure since he neglects to relate it to the power or lack of 
power associated with the various leadership positions. Moreover, with so little 
information to go on, we cannot tell whether these leaders were not trying to avoid 
responsibility for a decision which the administration required them to make but 
which, whichever way it went, would have been unpopular. 
JEREMY BECKETT. 


The Wildbooters. By Fritz Kern. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 
1960. Pp. 204. 

This is a translation by Karl Narr of the late Fritz Kern’s Der Beginn der 
Weltgeschichte (1953) which was written to bring the author’s earlier work, Forschungs- 
bericht und Leitfaden (1932), up to date. 

The book is concerned with the so-called “ wildbooters,” a term introduced by 
Kern in 1932 to describe the semi-nomadic food-gathering and hunting peoples of the 
past and the present who are seen to represent the earliest culture in the story of 
mankind. 

The author begins his story with several brief chapters on the origin of the races 
of man and prehistory before giving a more detailed statement of ‘ wildbooter ” 
economy, beliefs and ideologies, and social life as found to-day among the Ituri 
Pygmies of the Congo, the Yamanas of Tierra del Fuego and the Chenchus of the 
Indian Deccan. 

The translator has added footnotes to the text to explain terminology and to 
bring the discussion up to date. These are useful for English readers who are not 
familiar with the views of the ‘‘ Vienna School” to which Kern belonged. 

The book will be useful for beginners in anthropology and should appeal to the 
general public. 

Translations of anthropological works from foreign languages into English are 
to be encouraged and it is hoped that the present publishers will find sales of the book 
sufficient to be able to continue with such a venture. 

J. H. BELL. 


Sea Enchantress: The Tale of the Mermaid and Her Kin. By Gwen Benwell and 
Arthur Waugh. Illustrated with 16 plates and several line drawings. 
Published by Hutchinson of London. Pp. 1-287. Price, 35/— sterling. 


This is a well produced and well written book. The authors are members of the 
Folk-Lore Society of Great Britain. They dispose of the dugong origin of the 
mermaid concept, but admit that the “ lovable seal’ has been mistaken for a sea- 
maiden. The seal, however, is not the origin of the great mass of mermaid legend 
which we inherit. The concept was “ born of the needs and imagination of man, 
and of the Mother and lover of men, the sea.” 

The authors trace the appearance and spread of the mermaid and the merman 
in the myths and legends of the ancient and classical worlds, in the Early Christian 
Era and in the Middle Ages, and from the Elizabethan to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries ; and spatially in the British Isles and the Old World generally and in the 
New World; and finally in “ Heraldry, Sign, Map, Coinage and Philately,” in 
literature, and in films and sketches in our own day. 
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This is an erudite work, and a fascinating one. We move from the fish-tailed 
god Ea of Babylonia, past the mermaid moon-goddess of the Philistines, and on to 
Apsaras of the Satapatha-Brahamana, and so to Japan; then back to Poseidon, 
Lord of the Seas, and gradually to the Sirens. We move from Pling to St. Patrick, 
and on to the believers and doubters (like John Donne) of Elizabethan times and the 
times which follow. 

The book must be read and enjoyed. It is folklore, not social anthropology, but 
the student of legend and mythology will find in it a source-book devoted to capturing 
from all quarters all the mermans and mermaids that have been. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


The Dayuma Story: Life under Auca Spears. By E. E. Wallis. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 1960. Pp. 1-288. Price, $3.95. 


The Wycliffe Bible Translators Inc. and the associated Summer Institutes of 
Linguistics have been and are doing a gigantic service in giving devoted persons 
intensive courses to enable them to “ capture ’’ unwritten languages, and eventually 
to translate the Bible into those tongues. Their aim is evangelistic, relying on the 
message and challenge of that Book. But there is no doubt about the linguistic 
ability and high standing of the leaders of the movement, nor about the successful, 
linguistic results of their trainees. A number of Australian students, graduate and 
non-graduate, have joined the movement, and after training in the Summer School 
near Melbourne, have done high-class work in parts of Australia, New Guinea and 
the Philippines. At present, the Wycliffe Translators have a centre in the eastern 
highlands of New Guinea. 

The Dayuma Story tells something about the work of a translator, Rachel 
Saint, and the effect of her influence on an Auca woman, Dayuma, and through her 
on a group of Auca, an Ecuadorian jungle tribe. The book does not describe the 
methods of linguistic work, and only incidentally, gives some glimpses of Auca life, 
social organization, beliefs, vendetta and thinking. It is primarily a missionary 
chronicle, and perhaps the most interesting feature is Dayuma’s re-presentation of 
the Bible stories and the Christian doctrine of redemption which had been conveyed 
to her by Miss Saint. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


Hawatian-English Dictionary. By Mary Kawena Pukui and Samuel H. Elbert. 
University of Hawaii Press, 1957. Pp. 361. Price $15.00. 


This new Hawaiian dictionary is highly to be welcomed. It is the outcome of 
many years of work. The first author is responsible for the main bulk of the Hawaiian 
text, and the second for ‘‘ the technical aspects of presentation.” 

Prefixed to the dictionary is a section entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Hawaiian Grammar.”’ 
These are really rather more than notes, and provide the student with an outline of 
the structure of the language arranged by a competent linguist in terms of modern 
descriptive linguistics. Running to 28 pages, this section provides a very fair outline 
of the structure of the language—an outline which, though not often found in a 
dictionary, is particularly acceptable when the dictionary concerns a language not 
widely known throughout the world. 

The dictionary contains, according to the compilers, some 25,000 words— 
which means somewhat small print to secure compactness, although the entries are 
given in heavy type. The only criticism that the reviewer might make as regards 
the manner of entries is that homonyms are entered continuously under the one 
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heading, with a number in heavy type indicating the different meanings. It makes 
for easier reading if such words are given separate headings and numbered serially, 
as in Ivens’ Sa’a and Ulawa Dictionary and the reviewer's New Fijian Dictionary. 
This, however, is really a minor criticism, perhaps hardly more than an expression of 
personal taste. 

One feature of the dictionary is still unfortunately rare in dictionaries of Pacific 
Island languages. This is the entry of Austronesian original forms under the two 
headings, PPN=Proto-Polynesian and PMP=Proto-Malayo-Polynesian. These 
are given with care and only when the reconstruction is tolerably certain. For this 
feature Ronald R. Brown is to be thanked. One still wonders, however, why 
American writers cling to the clumsy PMP rather than adopt Dempwolff’s “‘ Austro- 
nesian,” which is not only much more convenient but much more descriptive. 


As is stated in the preface, a dictionary compiler is always presented with a 
dilemma “description versus prescription.” The present compilers have rightly 
chosen the first alternative, and so many terms in common use, by no means part 
of the old Hawaiian language, are entered, e.g. ‘aha ho’okolokolo ki’eki’e, ‘‘ Supreme 
Court.” So also are modern loanwords, e.g. ’olopala, ‘‘ old fellow,” and even ia, 
“you,”’ quoted from a song. 


The present dictionary is a ‘‘ must,” not only for those who wish to use the 
Hawaiian language for practical purposes, but also for all scholars of Polynesian 
linguistics and indeed of Oceanic linguistics in general. It may be true that “ the 
present work cannot hope to achieve complete coverage of a history as rich and 
complex as this one. Many more years of work and more workers would have been 
needed,’ but there is every reason for gratitude and appreciation of the work as it 
stands. 


A. CAPELL. 


Proisxo3zdenie tfeloveka i drevnee rasselenie tfelovet{estva. (The Development of 
Man and Early Settlements of Mankind.) Works of the N. N. Miklucho- 
Maklay Etnographic Institute, Moscow, 1951, pp. 538, with folding map. 


This large work is a symposium, consisting of two parts. The first is concerned 
with physical anthropology and contains five essays: V. P. Yakimov on “ early 
types of anthropogenesis ”’ (pp. 7-88), S. N. Zamyatnin on “‘ the rise of local variations 
in the culture of the palzolithic period’ (pp. 89-152), Y. Y. Roginski on “ funda- 
mental anthropological questions in the problem of the development of modern 
man ” (pp. 153-204), V. V. Bunak on “ the development of speech according to the 
data of anthropology ”’ (205-290), and N. N. Cheboksanov on “ fundamental prin- 
ciples of anthropological classification.” 

The scope of the first two essays is obvious from their titles ; Roginski deals 
with such matters as the ultimate unity of the human race, the age of homo sapiens, 
special features of the process of his development. His treatment is largely by 
way of historical review of research in these fields, interpreted in Marxist terms. 
Similarly, Cherboksanov’s paper is a study of racial distribution and developments, 
based on recognition of three primary or “ great’ races—equatorial or Negro- 
Australoid, Eurasiatic or Europoid, and Asiatic or Mongoloid, traced through history 
to the logical fulfilment in the socialist state. 

V. V. Bunak contributes a lengtby article in a different field, one not so usually 
undertaken : the anthropological evidence for the origin and development of speech. 
The skeletal evidence is studied in much detail, and a number of conclusions reached. 
The first is that ‘‘ speech and meaning are two indissolubly linked sides of a single 
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process of human establishment.’ This is a truth that modern descriptive 
linguistics—based for the most part on behaviouristic presuppositions—could 
profitably learn. His conclusion is that “the essay undertaken to ascertain the 
basic line of development of the meaning and phonic sides of speech gives a concrete 
methodological basis for further investigation.”” The last five pages are occupied 
with bibliography. 

Part Two deals with the processes by which the human races have spread into 
various parts of the world. It includes eight essays dealing with man in east and 
south-east Asia, Further Asia, Central Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia and Oceania, 
and America. The chief interest for readers of Oceania will lie in Bunak and S. A. 
Tokarev’s contribution on Australia and the Pacific. This may be briefly summarized 
as follows: Australia would appear to have been peopled by two routes—through 
New Guinea and through Timor. The reviewer, though he once believed this, feels 
now that the second route is not a necessary postulate. The skeletal evidence 
regarding Australia is regarded as typified by the Aranda, variant types such as 
those of south-eastern Australia being regarded as aberrant. Apart from the probable 
truth of Schmidt’s claim that, linguistically at least, “‘ Aranda is an erratic block 
in Central Australia,” the claim seems to be an over-simplification of the problem, 
and to be based on information that is now out of date and incomplete. Linguistic 
evidence similarly suffers from being out of date—comparison of Tasmanian and 
Victorian vocabularies (p. 505) is taken over uncritically from early English authors 
and rests on lack of analysis of the Australian mainland material. The treatment 
of Oceania is somewhat better. Archzological study (e.g. Heine-Geldern) is taken 
into account, though a verdict of ‘‘ not proven ”’ is returned in regard to Polynesia. 
The Micronesian type centred not in the Carolines but somewhere farther west, in 
the zone of contact of two anthropological elements of Oceania (p. 521). The 
authors’ final judgment is that “‘ bourgeois science had not the power to solve this 
problem because such solution needs a deep historical understanding of the categories 
of nation, tribe and culture. Hitherto only factual material has been gathered, 
throwing light on different sides of the process of the ethnogenesis of Oceania.” 
It remains for Marxist ethnography to explain the meaning and purpose of the 
process. 

While the book contains a mine of interesting material, this last quotation 
shows that it has to be studied very carefully, because the main emphasis is placed 
on interpreting it along theoretical lines predetermined by the dialectic materialist 
philosophy. The discussions themselves are still worthy of study, and the whole 
volume, even with its special viewpoint, is welcome. 

A. CAPELL. 


The Aboriginal Races of India. By S. S. Sarkar. Bookland Limited, Calcutta. 
First published in 1954. Pp. 151. Price, 12 rupees. 


The text of this small compact book is well produced in clear, easily read print 
on supercalendered paper, but the blocks of the 12 plates are poor. Details in the 
skeletal photographs, Plates IV-IX, are indecipherable, and the physiognomy of 
individuals in the remaining plates is not very much clearer. This criticism is 
pertinent, because the author himself criticizes (Introduction, p. iii) acceptance of 
“the few indistinct photographs of head hair alone ” (of the Kadars of South India) 
“as evidence of the controversial Negrito strain.” 

Dr. Sarkar, unfortunately, is not quite at home in the English language. Some 
paragraphs of his translation from German into English of a paper by Professor 
Eugen Fischer are difficult to follow, and his own contributions in later chapters 
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employ words and sentences in unorthodox fashion, so that the author’s meaning 
is frequently lost at first reading. 


The chief aim of the book is stated to be an attempt to assess the ethnic position 
of the aboriginal tribes of India. The author claims them to be the autochthones of 
India, whereas he says earlier anthropologists, with the exception of Sir A. Keith, 
sought to bring them from outside the country. The first two chapters are reprints 
of reviews by Professor Eugen Fischer and Sir Arthur Keith. These are presented 
as a basis on which the author presents his own data and interpretations. He says 
“the question of the modern races in India cannot be solved before that of the 
aboriginal races is settled,’’ and that he has attempted to treat the latter as a separate 
entity. 

For this purpose, the inclusion of a map showing the distribution of the aboriginal 
tribes would have been a consolation to the reader. 


Chapter III, on the Autochthones of India, consists of two sections. The first 
is a polemical consideration of the writings and data of many authors. His conciusion 
accords to a number of tribes in South India, previously classified as pre-Dravidian, 
a close racial affinity with the Vedda, and justifies for them the nomenclature Veddid. 
The author has also concluded that Australoids evolved first, and Negritos evolved 
as a mutation from the Australoids (p. 36). The second section deals with the author's 
own measurements of Malé skeletal remains which he excavated from the Rajmahal 
Hills—the northern extension of the area of the southern Veddas. He says himself 
that his data, though meagre, will be useful to future workers with more material. 
Actually, it seems to represent an anthropometric recording of the partial skeletal 
remains of no more than two individuals. 


Chapter IV, The Negrito Racial Strain in India, is also entirely polemical, and 
appears to be directed to throwing considerable doubt on the existence of a negritoid 
racial strain in India. 


Chapter V, The Munda in India, compares the Santals, a Mundari-speaking people 
of the plains near the Rajmahal Hills, with the Malé, a Dravidian-speaking people 
of the hilltops. The author’s anthropometrical data shows highly significant 
differences between the Santal and Malé, but practically no differences between 
different Munda groups. The author says these differences are confirmed by the 
blood group studies presented in Chapter VI and also by geographical distribution, 
in that the Mundas are always confined along large river valleys of eastern central 
India, having been unable to penetrate deeply into hinterland already occupied by 
Australoids. 


Chapter VI deals with “ Blood Groups in India” and Chapter VII with “ Finger 
Prints in India.’’ The latter data are clearly expressed, and although the series 
are small, a clear-cut differentiation is demonstrated between the Paniyan and Adiyan 
tribes labelled as Australoids, and the Mundari-speaking Santals and the Oraons. 
The indisputable differences in patterns between Asiatic and African pygmies are 
well demonstrated, and provided the Semangs are negritos, a close affinity is shown 
between them and the Australoid Paniyans. The Andamanese, however, have a 
reverse pattern from the Australoids, while the Vettu Kurumas who have territorial 
contiguity with the Paniyan Australoids present digital patterns showing affinity 
with the non-Australoid Santals. This finger print section is the most concise and 
useful in the book, presenting as it does the complexity and at the same time the 
likely affinities of the aboriginal tribes. 


The blood group data are less clearly presented and more difficult to extract, 
and unfortunately deals only with A, B and O groups. But at this limited level 
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it is well worth noting that the agreements and disagreements of the blood group 
patterns for the various groups are in close similarity with the results of the finger print 
data. 

The book has specific value as a source for Indian data and relevant bibliography 
but, if a future edition be called for, the non-Indian reader would be much helped if 
the data were streamlined, the polemics reduced, and a map provided. 


N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


People of the Tor. By G. Oosterwal. Royal van Gorcum Ltd., Assen, The Nether- 
lands, 1961. Pp. 1-293, tables, maps, photographs. 

The Tor River rises in the Gauttier Mountains in northern Netherlands New 
Guinea and enters the Pacific Ocean near Sarmi. In the river basin live about I,000 
people, distributed among a number of autonomous local groups, the average size of 
which is about 65 to 70 members. Each group forms a tiny, more or less endogamous 
and bilaterally organized community which owns and exploits a clearly demarcated 
territory. Several communities comprise a language or a dialect grouping. 

The communities maintain interrelationships that range from quasi-fraternal 
friendliness through ethnocentric rivalry to downright hostility. Intermarriage 
occasionally occurs between friendly groups. 

Although community members may wander over the community territory very 
much at will in their search for food, they generally base their activities on a fairly 
permanent central village, which is the locus of significant social and religious events. 
The typical village contains about ten dwellings and a cult-house. In addition to the 
“ main-village ” each community has groups of huts situated near stands of sago, 
and the villagers occupy these intermittently as they exploit the palms. 

Sago is the staple food, but the people supplement this by growing bananas, 
papayas, sweet potatoes and corn, by hunting and by fishing. Hunters who trap 
young wild pigs fatten them in the villages. In general, food supplies fluctuate 
greatly through the year, and fear of food shortage, if not of famine, looms large in 
the native mind. Displays and prestations of food accompany most important 
social events and validate significant social activities. 

Oosterwal carefully documents these and many other data in a dutifully detailed 
ethnography in the continental manner. Although the book makes dull reading, 
people concerned with Melanesia should find it a useful addition to the literature 
because (a) it is one of the few accounts written in English (albeit quaint English) 
of a Netherlands New Guinea society and (0) it deals with small-scale cognatic 
systems. I commend the book to these serious students. 

M. J. MEGGITT. 


Religion in Primitive Society. By Edward Norbeck. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1961. Pp. 318. Price $5.50. 

The twenty pages of bibliography at the end of this book are a reminder to the 
potential reader as well as an index showing how much has already been written about 
primitive religion. Nevertheless, the book is not otiose. The author, in his preface, 
says: “‘ The book is intended chiefly for an audience of students and other interested 
persons who are not professional anthropologists,” and for such it should have its 
value, though also its dangers, especially in the final chapter, where he turns to 
philosophizing and prophecy. He recognizes, however (p. 267), that “it is not 
possible in a few or even quite a few pages” to present summaries of the great 
standard works on religions of special areas. 
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The book is divided into two equal parts ; the first is descriptive of aspects of — 
primitive religion, and deals with possible origins, concepts behind religion, the acts 
and beings involved in it, the psychology of the people involved in its practice. The © 
second part deals with the role of religion, and to the reviewer it seems the better part. 
The chapter on “ Religious Movements ”’ is particularly rewarding to the reader, and — 
those on “‘ Group Ritual ’’ and on “ Religion as a Means of Social Control ”’ are hardly © 
less so. The writer is at pains to guard himself against misunderstanding in his use 
of the term “ primitive ’’ (p. 9) and this is a factor to the good. Whether his definition — 
of religion does more than add yet another to the already long list is doubtful : “‘ ideas, 
attitudes, creeds and acts of supernaturalism”’ (p. 11), the last-named being “ all © 
that is not natural” in the scientific sense. 


The claim made in the preface that “ the intention is not to serve as a compre- 
hensive abstracter of the work of others. I have included that which interests me 
and offer my own opinions ”’ is well borne out in the text of the book. There are | 
many judgments with which not all students will agree: this is only to be expected. 
However, there can hardly be disagreement with the statement that ‘‘ unfortunately 
we can never be certain that we know native viewpoints ’—yet strangely enough, © 
at a later stage, he regards such knowledge as unnecessary (pp. 267 ff.). ] 

The subjects generally to be looked for in such a book as this are all present, as ~ 
the comprehensive index shows. At the same time, it is rather rare for a student in — 
Australia to find cargo cults dealt with in three pages. The author’s independence of | 
attitude is particularly evident in his quite thorough criticism of functionalism (which ~ 


seems quite a fair one, though drastic in places) ; it is not unappreciative or one- © 


sided ; in his final chapter, in fact, he seems to accept it. One is occasionally surprised ~ 
by unexpected remarks, especially when the author leaves primitive society and ~ 
comes into “ civilized”’ (if that is the opposite): e.g., ‘‘ among the laity, Church | 
attendance seems to imply spirituality and emotionality, and therefore femininity.” — 
That is surely not the whole reason for a majority of women worshippers in European 
churches, though it may be one of them. The final chapter, “ Religion, Primitive” 
and Civilized,” is not only another unusual theme in a general work such as this 7 
(though not without interest) but one in which the author exhibits a definite bias. 
Is it true, for instance, that “‘ religious doctrine tends increasingly away from rigid © 
dogma towards broad philosophy, often relating to morality ” ? (p. 273). It is hardly | 
true for America, although the writer agrees it is probably not so for Europe ; but has = 
he never heard of “ Biblical Theology ” or noticed the demise of Liberal Protestantism 
even in his own land in the last generation or so? It is rather a pity that such a book — 
should end on a note of wishful thinking about the gradual elimination of religion, = 
when there is so much of value in other parts of it. The person who will get most 

from reading it will be the one who has really passed the “ student ”’ stage. 


A. CAPELL. 
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